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An Action for Libel. 


N May last we 
received a letter 
from an architect 
describing the evil 
condition of a fish- 
monger’s yard into 
which the window 
of his office opened. 
Knowing the writer 
and considering it 
to be a duty to en- 
deavour to remedy 
the state of things 
therein described, 
the letter, after 
much  considera- 
tion, was inserted. 





ourselves know to 


conductor of a “ powerful organ” such as that was, 
should not permit the insertion of any statement 
reflecting on the conduct cf a fellow-man. Thus 
a statesman might sell his country, a general 
betray her armies, or a judge her liberties ; but 
the conductors of powerfui organs were to admit 
no word of warning or exposure. There may 
have been qualifying terms in the Chief Justice’s 
address, though we did not hear them; but the 
impression left on his hearers was what we have 
stated; and the jury, after a brief retirement, 
returned with a verdict for the plaintiff, dam- 
ages 501. 

In the interest of social improvement and the 
public health, and in the interest of the press as 
a public safeguard, we feel it to be a duty to 
record here thus briefly the facts of the trial, 
leaving our readers to draw their own inferences. 
They will ask themselves which set of witnesses 
| had the least reason for disingenuousness, and 
they will doubtless reflect on what the doctrine 
of the Chief Justice would lead to if it could be 
enforced. 

The counsel for the plaintiff, whose general 
| knowledge, by the way, seemed to be like a 
| joint-stock company he alluded to, “ limited,” 
pretended to be very indignant that “ this Mr. 
Editor” should seek to expose sanitary defects 
and dangers, and obtain improvements, when 





No name was men- | there were an Act of Parliament and local boards | 
tioned, the locality of health purposely to regulate such matters. We having been constructed by the soldiers of Queen 
was merely hinted take the liberty of telling “ this Mr.” Barrister, | Mary of Guise), we overlook a series of small 
at, and we did not | that when the very Act of Parliament to which | picturesque elevations, extending from the 


| he referred was brought as a bill into the House 


what premises the letter referred. The occupier of Commons, the Government showed the neces- 
of a supper-house and shell-fish shop, however, in | sity of passing it by reference to the investiga- 
the neighbourhood indicated brought an action | tions made and the statements as to the sanitary popularly known by the name of “ Hurly- 
for damages against the publisher of this journal, | condition of the people published by this very | Hawkie * (Scotticd “ Ride-cow”), from a juve- 


and the cause was tried at Westminster, last | 
week. 
The plaintiff, being examined, denied the cor- 


journal. Moreover, that the advantages result- 
ing, spite of the obstructions offered by the igno- 
rant, the prejudiced, ani the interested, from 


factions of the Peghts and Scots. But it was 
not until the reign of Malcolm Canmore (A.D. 
1057) that it assumed the character of a regular 
fortress. During the long and destructive wars 
of Edward L., a principal object of the contend- 
ing parties was to hold possession of this im- 
portant position ; for, in a strategetical sense it 
was possessed of great value. It was the key 
of all the country which lies north of the river 
Forth; it was the most accessible point for 
crossing that river ; and no invader, with a due 
regard to his own safety, could leave it behind 
him in the possession of a hostile garrison. It 
is hardly necessary to mention that, from these 
reasons, it constituted the immediate cause of 
the celebrated battle of Bannockburn, which 
was fought on the rising grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Stirling, in course of time, became a favourite 
residence of the Scotch kings. James II. was 
born here in 1430; and here, in 1452, he mur- 
dered, under a promise of safe conduct, the 
great Earl of Douglas. James III. made Stirling 
Castle his chief residence. James IV. frequently 
dwelt here; it was the birth-place of James V.; 
here, too, Mary, the hapless Queen of Scots, was 
crowned, while yet an infant of nine months 
'old; and here her son, James VI. of Scotland 
}and I. of England, spent his boyhood, under the 
tuition of George Buchanan--a pedagogue who 
carefully instructed his pupil in the doctrines of 
king-craft, but forgot, as it should seem, to 
enlighten him concerning the far nobler duties 
of filial affection. One curious anecdote of this 
monarch, we think, is worth relating. Fromthe 
French battery in the castle (so called from 





| Castle-rock to the old bridge of Stirling. One 
(of these hillocks is called the Mote-hill (the 
| former golgotha, or place of execution, for state 
criminals in Scotland). This Mote-hill is still 


| nile pastime of James VI., who used to amuse 
| himself by sliding down its steep slope on the 
| skeleton of a cow’s head! 

| Most of these sovereigns contributed to the 


rectness of the statements published, and said the efforts made in these pages with that end in | enlargement and adornment of the castle; and 
his business had fallen off in the month following | view, have been thankfully recognized from time | many of their works still remain to attest their 


the publication to the extent of 541. A boy in| 
his employ gave similar evidence so far as | 
related to the state of the yard. The local in- 
spector of nuisances said he had never seen any- 
thing in the yard more than would be there in the 
usual course of business. In 1862, he continued, 
there had been a complaint, and the plaintiff 
was summoned to Bow-street in reference to his 
copper, wher it was arranged that there should 
be a hood to it. There had also been a com- 
plaint since. The medical officer of health said 
that, since the summons at Bow-strect, he had 
received complaints of the yard from Craig’s- 
court, and he had visited the place on those 
occasions. Except the effluvia from the shell- 
fish, he never experienced anything that would 
warrant him in giving notice to the vestry 
of a nuisance to be removed. On the part 
of the defendant, the architect who wrote 
the letter swore distinctly and positively 
to the truth of every word of it. He had 
complained at the vestry-house of the nuisance. 
He had been unable to open his window for the 
smell, and had suffered great inconvenience from 
the state of the yard. Another architect, who 
had occupied part of the same house, his 
assistant, a fourth gentleman who had formerly 
lived in the house, his clerk, and the housekeeper, 
confirmed various portions of the first witness’s 
testimony, 

The editor of the paper deposed that it had 
long been devoted to the furtherance of sanitary 
improvement, and that the letter, vouched for 
by a known correspondent, was inserted simply 
on public grounds. 

The Judge (Chief Justice Erle) told the jury 
that unless they were of opinion that the de- 
fendant had proved the truth of all the state- 
ments in the letter, they must find a verdict for 
the plaintiff. He further, after bearing testi- 
mony to the excellent character of the paper, 
laid down the extraordinary doctrine that the 


to time all over the kingdom. 

With strong conviction of the enormous im- 
portance of the subject, and abundant evidence 
that our well-meant endeavours have not been 
without avail, we are not likely to be deterred 
from pursuing the course in which we have now 
for many years, and with some personal sacrifice, 
laboured earnestly, however humbly. We are 
| not the first who have been made to suffer for 
| disinterested efforts in the service of the public. 


| 
} 


|CONDITION OF OUR TOWNS: STIRLING. 


| THE ancient and royal burgh of Stirling is 
| situate at the apex of am irregular triangle, of 
which a line drawn from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
would form the base. It is distant from Edin- 
burgh about 36 miles, on the north-east ; from 
Glasgow, about 30 miles, on the north-west ; and 
it lies in the very centre, and possesses the most 
commanding aspect of the picturesque valley of 
the river Forth. Stirlirg very much resembles 
Edinburgh on a small scale—the most striking 
resemblance consisting in the old, grey, weather- 
beaten castle, which is perched on the summit 
of a precipitous rock or “crag,” and in the 
peculiar declivity which the town receives as it 
retreats from the castle to the level of the river. 
These “crags,” or “ craigs,” as they are called 
in Scotland, occur very frequently in the dis- 
trict, and appear to be destined by nature for 
the sites of those numerous hill fortifications 
which, previous to the invention of gunpowder, 
were considered impregnable. Having long sur- 
vived their usefulness for this warlike purpose, 
the utilizing genius of the Scotch people in our 
day runs strongly in the direction of converting 
them into cemeteries and sites for monuments.* 

Nearly all the historical interest of Stirling is 
concentrated in its castle. It is highly probaole 
that the elevation on which it stands was made 
the seat of a military station under Agricola. It 
also seems to have been a fort, the possession of 
which was eagerly dispated by the celebrated 











* Compare the necropolis at Glasgow, the Calton Hill 
at Edinburgh, and the Abbey Craig at Stirling. 





| magnificence, although a good deal injured by 


| the hand of time, the events of war, the conse- 
quences of neglect, alteration, and accidental 
fire. During Cromwell’s invasion it was bom- 
barded and taken by General Monk; and the 
national registers, which had been deposited here 
for security, were seized and sent to London. 
After the Restoration they were ordered to be 
sent back; but, unfortunately, the smacks in 
which they were freighted foundered in a storm, 
and thus the Scottish registers were unforta- 
nately lost. Once more the Highlanders, under 
| the Pretender, Prince Charles Stuart, made an 
| unsuccessful attempt to reduce Stirling Castle, 
| in the year 1746; and this was the last occasion 
| upon which hostile batteries were erected against 
| the venerable fortress. The celebrated “ Douglas 
| Room” was destroyed by fire somewhere about 
| nine years ago. 

The beauty of the surrounding scenery at Stir- 
| ling is best observed from the castle ; and we are 
| quite certain there can be very few lovelier land- 
scapes in Scotland. We stand, as it were, in the 
centre of a spacious amphitheatre, richly wooded 
and watered, bonnded on every side by masses of 
hills and lofty mountains. The middle distance is 
everywhere cut up by picturesque villages and 
arable farms; several “ craigs,’ like Craig 
Forth and the Abbey Craig (the latter impaired 
for ever in its natural beauty by that ill-fated 
Wallace menument which stands half-finished on 
its summit), jut out here and there from the 
plain, half-buried among venerable sycamores 
and fir-trees; while far below the river Forth 
pursues its zig-zag course through the rich alla- 
vial “links” and meadows in the centre of the 
valley. The horizon is bounded on the north- 
east by the Ochil hills, which stretch from the 
valley of the Forth to that of the Tay; on the 
westward by the Campsie Fells ; from the south 
east, Edinburgh and the Lammermoor hills may 
be distinguished ; while far in the north-west 
the view is terminated by the lofty peaks of 
Ben Lomond and Ben Ledi, and by other con- 
spicuous mountains in the range of the Gram- 
pians. No language can convey an adequate 
| description of this splendid panorama. From 
any point of view it is beautiful ; but the finest 
| prospect is that which is obtained after crossing 
| the Castle garden at the north-western rampart 
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a spot, we are told, at which her Majesty ex- 
pressed so much admiration of the scene during 
her visit in 1842, that it has since acquired the 
somewhat odd sobriquet of “the Victoria look- 
out.” 

Of the castle itself we shall have very little 
to say in the way of description. There is an 
esplanade, of course, a double wall and fosse, a 
drawbridge and portcullis, with the customary 
sentinels to be passed before we reach the inte- 
rior. This consists of a quadrangle which must 
at one time have been spacious and noble, but 
which is now extremely dilapidated and broken 
down. The Parliament-house, which forms the 
eastern side, has been barbarously disfigured in 
the process of converting it into barracks. The 
arsenal, which forms the northern side, is built 
on the site of a famous Chapel Royal. The 
palace of James V. and his Queen Mary of Guise, 
which constitutes the south side of the square, 
is the only structure which preserves its ancient 
exterior ; and certainly gives us a very clear idea 
of the licentious style of the French architecture 
which then came into vogue at the Scotch Court. 
The walls are adorned with statues representing 
deities of the Greek mythology—Diana, Venus, 
Omphale, and Perseus,—mingled with statues 
representing members of the Royal Family, 
most of which rest upon curious balustrade 
pillars, supported by grotesque figures and 
corbels, all, we must say, exquisitely carved for 
the period. The Douglas Room, which is con- 
tained in the western side of the quadrangle, 
was, as we have said, recently destroyed by fire, 
and is now, with the rest of the building, con- 
verted into barracks. The general impression 
we have retained of this ancient fortress, palace, 
and seat of government, is one, no doubt, of 
romantic interest ; but accompanied with a 
much stronger feeling of regret at its dilapida- 
tion and decay. The very rock upon which it 
stands is gradually disintegrating: in plainer 
language, it is slowly but surely falling to 
pieces. 

The rock upon which Stirling Castle is built 
rises to a perpendicular height of about 220 ft., 
and bears a considerable resemblance to the 
rock of Edinburgh Castle, though much inferior 
in dimensions. Both constitute that spccies of 
igneous rock which geologists denominate “ crag- 
and-tail,’—that is, they present an almost pre- 
cipitous front on one extremity, and on the other 
a gradual declivity at a well-known and nearly 
constant angle. We must not stay to speculate 
on their geological structure. It is sufficient to 
say that the best authorities suppose them to 
have been produced partly by the action of 
running water and partly by the erosion of mov- 
ing ice. One conspicuous effect of the peculiar 
configuration of such rocks is, that the precipi- 
tous crag is continually exposed to the weathering 
influences of the atmosphere—to variations of 
temperature, to thunder, lightning, rain, and 
particularly to frost : hence their gradual though 
silent decay is as certain, although not so appa- 
rent, as any other ordinary operation of nature. 

After a pretty close examination of the rock 
upon which Stirling Castle is built, our impres- 
sion was that it had reached that stage of decay 
which might well be pronounced dangerous. 
There is no security whatever that an unlucky 
tourist who is walking round the castle bank for 
the purpose of enjoying the exquisite scenery, 
may not any day become a victim to the sudden 
separation of an outlying crag from its parent 
rock. If we may judge from the enormous 
masses of detached rocks and decayed boulders 
which are scattered about the slopes and lower 
grounds of the castle, such a phenomenon as the 
excavation of a hundred tons or so of “ trap” 
or *‘ conglomerate,’ would not be, at all events, 
a novelty. And if we might venture to point 
out a particular instance of potential danger, we 
must say that the masses of columnar basalt, 
probably 80 ft. or 90 ft. high, which support on 
their summit the ancient palace of James V., at 
this moment filled with Highland soldiers, seem 
to be in a rather tottering condition. From a 
point immediately above the castle “sludge- 
pool,” we could easily perceive numerons vertical 
chasms and fissures which extended deep into 
the crag, and were evidently the consequence of 
long-continued exposure to the weather. Of 
course we are quite aware of the greater security 
of basaltic columns as a foundation when com- 
pared with any form of stratified or metamor- 
phic rock; still we are not satisfied with their 
appearance. If we confine ourselves to the 
assertion, which we believe will not be readily 
disputed, that this foundation cannot be so 
secure as it was 500 years ago, then it becomes 








a mere question of degree. We cannot do better 
than recommend the whole subject to the 
Government engineer, if there be such a func- 
tionary in Scotland. For although we are not 
alarmists ourselves, and cordially dislike the 
school of prophets who are constantly predicting 
evil, we must still point out that these are days 
of “ appalling catastrophes ;” and it is our duty 
to do what in us lies to avert even the possibility 
of such a calamity as that of a military barrack 
tumbling over the face of a decayed rock. The 
ivy which partially conceals the interstices is a 
most frail and deceitful protection. 

What good purpose is served, after all, by 
making troops bivouack on these cold, bleak 
promontories of Edinburgh and Stirling is quite 
beyond our capacity to perceive. Their use as 
the sites of fortresses has gone past: one or two 
heavy Armstrong guns would batter the best of 
the old military castles in Christendom to atoms. 
Still less can we account for the infatuation of 
“the authorities” in converting these castles 
into powder magazines. There is nothing more 
certain than that their explosion—a probable 
enough occurrence—would reduce the surround- 
ing cities to a mass of indistinguishable ruin! 
To speak of the vandalism of converting royal 
palaces into bad military garrisons, were now 
out of the question. We can only speak of the 
results, and these may be briefly summed up. 
It was an error from the beginning, and will be 
so to the end. Indeed, the only excuse we can 
discover for the delinquents seems to be that by 
the treaty of Union it was stipulated that the 
four castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
and Blackness were to be kept in repair and 
garrisoned. But surely such antiquated political 
considerations ought to give way to the health 
of the troops. It is no longer a matter of 
opinion that the high death-rate of the army is 
chiefly sustained by colds and consumption ; 
and we could scarcely conceive of conditions 
more favourable to the growth and increase of 
these fatal maladies than to force our soldiers to 
eat their meals and sleep on the summit of an 
isolated and precipitous “ craig ”’—particularly 
where cold raw east and north-east winds pre- 
dominate as they do in Edinburgh and Stirling. 
For the poor Highlanders—who, by a foolish 
superstition at the Horse Guards are still kept 
innocent of breeches—it is really too bad. In 
their case it is adding insult to injury; for if 
these poor men are worse clad than other regi- 
ments, surely they are better entitled, by all the 
laws of compensation, to have warmer barracks ! 

We have lingered so long on the castle of 
Stirling that we must get over the rest of the 
ground more rapidly. At the foot of the Espla- 
nade stands “ Argyll’s Lodging,” a rather exten- 
sive quadrangular building in the latest Scotch 
Baronial style, which is now converted into a 
military hospital—with what result we cannot 
say. Lower down the hill there is a large half- 


ruined or half-finished building, that goes under: 


the name of “ Mar’s Work,” containing some 
curious lintels and doorways. It is said to have 
been built by the Earl of Mar while Regent of 
Scotland, chiefly from the stones of the ancient 
abbey of Cambus-Kenneth, on the other side of 
the river, which, for this purpose among others, 
was thus despoiled at the Reformation. Close 
to this building is situate the principal church 
in Stirling, evidently the ancient cathedral of 
the burgh transformed into a Presbyterian 
Church, as was the fashion in Scotland. From 
the general appearance of the building—the 
remains of the heavy stone roof of the chancel, 
the square western tower which rises toa height 
of 90 ft., the walls and buttresses with canopied 
niches and pinnacles, and from the eastern door- 
way (now disused) which is arched and deeply 
recessed, possessing heavy clustered shafts with 
enriched capitals,—we should say it belongs 
to the later period of the fifteenth century. 
Close beside the church is Cowan’s Hospital, 
founded in 1639, which contains a rather fair 
specimen of a guildry hall of the Tudor period. 
In St. John-street, leading down the steep 
incline, stands the County Prison, erected at a 
cost of 10,0001.; and close beside it lies the 
former town mansion of the Earls of Linlithgow, 
now converted into dwelling-houses. Hard by 
is an obscure and humble-looking tenement, 
now let as common lodging-houses, which is all 
that remains of the residence of Bothwell. The 
ancient Royal Mint of Scotland, now doing duty 
as an ale-honse, is still pointed out. But we 
need not continue to enumerate the antiquities. 
The bridges over the Forth are, however, 
worth noticing. Even the ancient bridge, which 
is supposed to be about 400 years old, is still 


deserving of study. It consists of four arches, 
with a very narrow roadway elevated in the 
centre. Although now disused, it was for many 
a long year the only point of communication 
between the north and south of the river. For. 
merly it was defended by two towers at each 
end, with a gate between them; and other 
two towers occupied the centre—a useful pre. 
caution in the days of Highland caterans, 
About a hundred yards farther down is the 
new bridge erected in 1831; a very handsome 
structure, built of granite. Close to this are 
two railway bridges, one of iron and the other 
of timber, both resting on stone piers, and 
both very good specimens of railway construc. 
tion. 

The churchyard, which lies between the castle 
esplanade and the church, is one of the great 
attractions of the place; indeed, we have met 
with no sweeter cemetery in all our wanderings 
than that of Stirling. It owes, no doubt, much 
of its beauty to nature; but much has also been 
done for it by art. We believe that Mr. Drum. 
mond, an opulent seedsman of the neighbour. 
hood, has spent nearly 5,000t. in embellishing 
this romantic burying-ground—and we must not 
complain if his tastes are somewhat rococo, if 
not positively out of k g with the sacred 
character of the place. The neat rustic bowers, 
ornamental fountain, and miniature iron bridge, 
are well enough in their way, perhaps; but 
surely a fish-pool is a bad idea in a cemetery.. 
Nothing can be more appropriate or more 
touching in its silent expression than the plain 
runic cross of red Aberdeen granite, which 
records the death of the Highland soldiers who 
fell inthe Crimea. We cannot say as much for 
the pretentious group of sculptured angels, in 
white Carrara marble, which is supposed to typify 
the sufferings of the Wigton martyrs. Nor do we 
understand how it happens that all the Presby- 
terian divines that ever lived, from Calvin and 
Knox down to Erskine and Guthrie, should have 
statues in this Walhalla of Stirling Churchyard. 
The massive pyramid of freestone which has 
been erected to the memory of the Covenanters, 
profusely decorated as it is with intaglio crowns, 
sceptres, and other emblems of immortality, in 
white and blue majolica, might have extorted our 
commendation; but we most unfortunately dis- 
covered on the lower plinth of the surbase a tiny 
inscription, in white marble gilt, to the effect 
that certain religious tracts—‘ The Light of the 
Star,” “ The Valley of the Rock,” “The Anthem 
of Grace,” &c., are all published at such a depdt, 
in such and such a street! What a climax! 
Ew pede Herculem, says the ancient proverb— 
which being freely translated into our most 
classical modern language, signifies, ‘‘ Who’s 
Griffiths ?” Some uncharitable people might 
suppose that the whole thing was an advertise- 
ment, not so much of the poor Covenanters as of 
a certain well-known Sectarian Scotch church. 

In truth, however, the Stirling people may 
take what they get in the shape of public spirit 
and be thankful. With the exception of the 
county gaol, one or two branches of Edinburgh 
banks, some recent warehouses and suburban 
villas, there are very few buildings in Stirling 
that can pretend either to good taste or magpifi- 
cence. The modern churches are for the most 
part destitute of the principles of design, and in 
point of construction they are not much better. 
One Free Church we visited put us in mind, in 
its timber-work, of the interior of an old 
Dutch man-of-war. Another Scotch Episcopalian 
church had the beam of its gallery supported at 
one extremity by a transome resting on a single 
mullion and jamb of a tall pointed window. 

The public buildings, the Court-houses, the 
Town-hall in Broad-street (before which formerly 
stood the city cross, long since demolished, of 
course), and the Athenseum in King-street, are 
all of them very poor structures. The latter, 
which overlooks the principal square of the town, 
is disfigured by a hideous freestone st&tue of 
Wallace,—a sort of cross between the Farnese 
Hercules and a Red Indian,—surmounting & 
badly-designed porch, that seems to have been 
erected for the purpose of a pedestal. On 
the lintels of this porch are carved divers 
inscriptions concerning liberty and freedom,— 
very good sentiments, but very badly represented 
by this artistic production. Indeed, the Scotch, it 
must be said, are unfortunate in their statues of 
Wallace; for every sculptor that has hitherto 
tried his hand on the subject, from Patrick Park 
to Handyside Ritchie, has failed egregiously. 
Nor can it be said that they are one whit more 
successful with their monuments. Indeed, since 





we have mentioned this illustrious patriot, it 
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may be worth while to inquire whether some of 
his countrymen are not doing their best in the 
matter of monuments to bring his name into 
discredit. The monument on Abbey Craig, 
about two miles from Stirling, languishes for 
want of 3,000/. more. Since it has advanced 
so far it would bea pity not to finish it; but we 
will take an opportunity in another article to 
point out some even more pressing require- 
ments in Stirling than raising monuments to 
ancient heroes. 








THE MATERIALS FOR THE NATIONAL 
ALBERT MEMORIAL, 


At the present moment, when the extensive 
sculptured works connected with the Prince 
Consort Memorial in Hyde Park are about to be 
executed, the following paper by the late Mr. 
C. H. Smith, written some time before his re- 
gretted death, will be read with interest, and 
would seem to demand consideration :— 

In offering a few remarks respecting the 
proposed memorial to the late Prince Consort, I 
may first observe that, at no other period in 
British history have the people collectively con- 
tributed so large a sum as, at the least, 100,0001. 
for a monument to the memory of any indi- 
vidual; therefore, it seems to me, that the 
universal desire should be to construct it, if 


‘possible, with such materials as are likely to 


endure from generation to generation, deriding 
equally the destructive petty thief and rapacious 
wholesale plunderer, as well as the frigid rains 
and scorching solar rays, with as little decay or 
need of reparation as the accumulated learning, 
science, and experience of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will enable the directors to exercise in the 
management of so unusual, so important, and so 
costly an undertaking. 

Ido not attempt to put myself foremost, or 
even in the ranks of chemists, mineralogists, 
geologists, or other scientific classes; neverthe- 
less, circumstances have repeatedly favoured me 
during the long period of more than half a cen- 
tury with opportunities, not only of observing 
and remarking, but of vigilantly watching, from 
time to time, the extraordinary effect of weather 
in the rapid destruction of certain varieties of 
stone or marble, and the determined resistance, 
during ages, of other varieties, against the most 
severe atmospheric influences, although the 
scientific observer or chemical analyst might 
pronounce such specimens to be similar sub- 
stances. Much as I reverence the judgment and 
opinion of those individuals who have devoted 
their lives to the contemplation and advance- 
ment of physical science, 1 cannot help noticing 
that many instances occur wherein nature and 
time together overthrow some of the most in- 
genious theories, so as to perplex or baffle the 
learned philosopher in seeking for an explana- 
tion. 

The competitors for the Prince Consort Me- 
morial seem to express an opinion, that marble 
should be extensively used in the construction 
and decoration of the edifice ; and, in order to 
protect it from decay, they recommend that the 
statues and sculptured groups should be under 
cover. No doubt, the most durable variety of 
white, or statuary marble, is that which is un- 
accountably named “Sicilian;” but all the 
varieties of Carrara marble have perishable 
qualities which ought to preclude them from 
ever being applied to external purposes when 
intended to last for a century, or more, in our 
climate. The white statuary, Italian veined, 
dove-coloured, and Ravaccioni (called “Sicilian’’) 
marbles, are but very slight variations of the 
same substance ; the dove, and Sicilian, have a 
little more carbonaceous matter in their composi- 
tion: they are all procured from quarries in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town or village 
of Carrara, in ‘luscany. 

The decay of nearly all limestones takes place 
by decomposition from the surface only ; the 
solid part which remains is unaltered ; but when 
Carrara marble has been exposed to the weather, 
and to variations of temperature, during thirty 
or forty years, disintegration through the entire 
mass, but mostly on or near the surface, has evi- 
dently taken place, and the crystals no longer 
adhere firmly to each other. The external ap- 
pearance may remain unaltered, but the destruc- 
tive influence of climate will continue to penetrate 
deeply into the mass, the cohesion of the par- 
ticles will be imperceptibly destroyed, and after 
the lapse of a century, more or less, according to 
quality of the marble, the entire substance will 
fall into a kind of sparkling sand. The group 


(of Queen Ann, &c., in front of St. Paul’s Cathc- 
dral, executed in Carrara marble by Francis 
Bird, in the beginning of the last century, has 
long since been painted, in order to preserve it 
a little longer from total ruin. The statue of 
George III., executed in marble by J. Wilton, 
R.A., and placed in one of the niches, under 
cover, at the old Royal Exchange, was taken 
down to be repaired about forty years since, and 
was found to be too much decomposed to be put 
up again; it has long since actually crumbled 
to dust. A mural monument made of similar 
material, by J. Nollekins, the sculptor, about the 
year 1780, and erected over the centre door 
‘within the portico of St. George’s Church, 
Bloomsbury, hence, well protected from rain, 
snow, &c., fell from the wall on to the pavement 
of the portico, during the winter of 1837-8; it 
was so thoroughly pulverized, and widely dis- 
persed on the floor, as to resemble a fall of snow 
rather than blocks of marble. 

Many sculptors, masons, and others, entertain 
a high opinion of the durability of Ravaccioni 
marble, erroneously called Sicilian, and name 
the archway entrance to Hyde Park from 
Oxford-street, as a specimen. There certainly 
is reason to believe it to be a material likely to 
resist the action of an English atmosphere longer 
than Italian veined, or white Carrara marble; 
but on attentive examination, it will be found 
that its chemical and mineralogical character 
scarcely differs from them, except in weight, 
hardness, and containing a little more carbona- 
ceous matter. These qualities are by no means 
sufficient, to warrant an idea that the Ravaccioni 
marble will last considerably longer, than such 
as have heretofore been in general use, in our 
country. The marble arch was removed from 
its former site, twelve or thirteen years since. 
While it lay in detached pieces, on the ground in 
the Green Park, I had a good opportunity of 
minutely examining the condition of those parts 
which had been exposed to the most severe tests 
of weather, such as cornices and other projec- 
tions ; they were all unquestionably in an early 
stage of decay, and before the blocks of marble 
were again erected in their present situation, 
not fewer than a dozen, probably twenty, masons 
and labourers were employed, to rub with sand 
and stone, all the surfaces which had been ex- 
posed, thereby removing a minute portion which 
was observed to bein a state of disintegration. 
Therefore, the marble of this edifice should only 
be inspected as a work of twelve or thirteen 
years weathering. In the burial-ground of St. 
John’s-wood Chapel, between Regent’s Park and 
Edgware-road, there is, close to the chapel, a 
large sepulchral monument, executed entirely in 
Sicilian marble, by Sir F. Chantrey, about forty- 
five years ago, to the memory of David Pike 
Watts; all the exposed parts are most certainly 
mouldering away, and may be abraded off with 
the fingers, like sand. This tomb I believe to be 
the oldest specimen in London, if not in England, 
of the material now under consideration ; there- 
fore it is the most suitable example I can re- 
commend for examination, as regards the dura- 
bility of such kind of marble, when exposed to 
the weather, in or near London. Numerous 
other instances might be stated, but it is pre- 
sumed the above are sufficient to show the un- 
fitness of that description of marble for such 
purposes. It is not known to a certainty from 
whence the Romans procured their marble, but 
this is certain that the Roman antiquities are 
not of Carrara marble. 

The question may be asked, “ Why have the 
Elgin marbles, and other ancient Greek and 
Roman sculptures, resisted the mouldering 
touch of time for more than twenty centuries ?” 
A long and highly interesting article might be 
written about this subject ; but, for the present, 
suffice it to say, that the same elements uniting 
in the same proportions do not necessarily gene- 
rate the same substance: common white chalk, 
Carrara marble, and many of the oolitic lime- 
stones, present scarcely a trace of difference in 
their chemical composition. To all appearance, 
the marble of Pentelicus, in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, is an aqueous deposit, similar to the 
stalagmites, travertines, and other calcareous 
formations, constantly operating in the fresh- 
water currents of Italy; most of which are 
extremely durable when applied to sculptural or 
architectural purposes. Taking many circum- 
stances into consideration, besides the curious 
progress of decay in Carrara marble, and com- 
paring them with a long series of experiments, 
undertaken many years back by Sir James Hall, 
to verify a principle previously assumed by Dr. 








Hutton, in his “Theory of the Earth,” we are 


| induced to believe that Carrara marble has been 

considerably altered or modified in its crystal- 
line structure by volcanic agency, acting under 
excessive pressure of superincumbent earth, or 
perhaps earth and water, while excluded from 
the atmosphere. In one case the same elements 
are consolidated through the agency of water; 
and in the other by the influence of fire ; there- 
fore we must expect that the produce will vary 
considerably in duration if subjected to the 
‘same atmospheric influences: and the instances 
already mentioned are quite sufficient to show 
that Carrara marble is a material unfit to be 
| placed in situations exposed to the weather in 
this country ; even if it be protected from rain 
and snow, its ultimate ruin will not be much 
| prolonged, as frequent changes of temperature 
‘destroy Carrara marble more rapidly than the 
‘influence of wet and dry: the mantel, or that 
portion above the fire, of a marble chimney- 
piece, is invariably disintegrated long before 
any other part. 

Within a few years it has become the fashion 
amongst the wealthy to have monuments in 
cemeteries constructed entirely of marble ; either 
to gratify their vanity by surpassing a humble 
neighbour, or under the impression that it is 
more lasting than ordinary stone. As a general 
rule, masons and sculptors recommend it; and 
whoever attempts to argue or remonstrate with 
the manufacturers against its use is sure to be 
answered that “it will last our time, it yields 
the largest profit, and consequently it makes 
good for trade.” 

Having pointed out the defects in all kinds of 
Carrara marble, I will now name a few examples 
of good and bad varieties of Portland stone. 
During the whole time that these quarries have 
been worked, there has been no want of proofs 
to show that most excellent stone and also the 
most perishable may be obtained from the same 
neighbourhood, and generally even from the 
same quarry : therefore, if the parties who have 
the management of a building are ignorant or 
careless in this matter, there will certainly be 
some portion of the stone introduced of an ob- 
jectionable quality ; perhaps the whole elevation 
may be constructed with the perishable kind. 
A few instances in London may be mentioned by 
way of illustration. The two archway entrances 
from Piccadilly to the Green Park and to Hyde 
Park were both erected by the same mason, 
under the direction of the same architeci, very 
nearly at the same time—about 1820 to 1824; 
yet the Ionic building is infinitely more decayed 
than its Corinthian neighbour. All the masonry 
of the river front of Somerset House above the 
terrace is gradually mouldering away; whereas 
other elevations of the same building are nearly 
as perfect as ever they were. To show that the 
southern aspect, with exhalations from the river, 
has little or no influence on the destruction of 
the stone, the lower part of the same elevation, 
that is to say, all below the terrace, is in excel- 
lent condition. The upper and lower portions 
were built by different masons, from designs by 
the same architect, about 1770 to 1775. Exactly 
one century earlier, Sir C. Wren was the archi- 
tect. of Temple Bar, and “ The Monument,” 
near London Bridge; both these buildings were 
in hand at the same time—about 1670; yet, 
at this time, many of the projecting parts of the 
western front of the City gate, are so much 
effaced by weathering, that it would be difficult 
to decide what form they had originally pre- 
sented. The contrary effect is most conspicuous 
on the sculptured front of the pedestal of the 
before-named City column, which also faces the 
west, and which is an example of a large surface, 
composed of about forty blocks of Portland stone, 
carved in very bold relief, consequently exposed 
to all the severest atmospheric effects of frost 
and thaw, wet and dry, hot and cold, during the 
long period of 200 years, the stone being at this 
time perfect ; nor is there any reason to enter- 
tain an idea, that another two, or even three 
centuries’ weathering, will appreciably alter 
the appearance of Gabriel Cibber’s grand carving 
of the Fire of London. 

The same arguments will apply with equal 
force to the numerous class of magnesian lime- 
stones, such as that used at the Palace of West- 
minster, or any of the superior kinds of 
calcareous building stones. The before-named 
parallel cases show that good Portland, or other 
durable stone, may at all times be obtained or 
insured for any building, provided the party 
engaged, whether architect, builder, or mason, 
understands the subject, or knows the distine- 
tion between good and bad, without waiting for 





the test of twenty or thirty years’ weathering. 
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No department of the science of architecture is 
at this time less understood, or generally less 
appreciated, than that which relates to the qua- 
lities of building-stone. Palatial-looking edifices 
are sometimes adorned with polished granite 
in an elevation constructed with a perishable 
variety of the softest stone ever used for build- 
ing: hence, abundant evidences of decay are 
conspicuous long before the structure can be 
fairly said to be finished. 

Any of the good and durable building stones 
erected in or near the metropolis soon become 
blackened with the smoke in a London atmo- 
sphere. Should any appear from a distance to 
retain something like their natural colour, the 
cause may arise from a constant disintegration 
going on, and thereby occasionally presenting a 
fresh surface. There are eight or ten marble 
statues in niches within the three porticos at 
the National Gallery, which are as black and 
dirty ay any part of that building. It has been 
recommended that white or light-coloured marble 
should form an important feature in the edifice 
now under consideration; and as experience and 
observation plainly show that Carrara marble is 
decidedly unfit for the purpose, in its place I 
now propose a material which will most probably 
answer the same purpose, without its objection- 
able properties. At Hopton Wood, near Warks- 
worth, in the county of Derby, there are very 
extensive quarrics of enchrinital limestone, 
which have been worked in the neighbourhood 
during time immemorial, 2nd used especially at 
Chatsworth, Belvoir Castle, Trentham Hall, and 
Drayton Manor. The material is decidedly 
marble, for it is fine-grained, compact in tex- 
ture, and quite hard enough to take a brilliant 
polish. The colour is pale brownish white, cer- 
tainly as white as Sicilian marble, which 
approaches to a bluish gray. It is much heavier 
than Portland stone, but lighter than Carrara 
marble. Blocks of very large dimensions may 
be obtained, free from serious defects ; and as it 
is an aqueous formation, hard and well crystal- 
lized, there is no doubt of it standing weather 
extremely well. Both material and workman- 
ship, in London, are less expensive than that of 
Sicilian marble. The Hopton Wood stone, or 
marble, has never been used for building in 
London ; but there is a large quantity of this 
material which was laid down about eight or ten 
years since for foot-pavements and steps, close 
to the Parliament Houses in Old Palace-yard, 
and part of Abingdon-street, Westminster; and 
although in a situation where it forms a public 
footpath which is in constant use, no symptoms 
of decay or of the surface wearing away are 
perceptible. 


Metal. 


One of the competitors has stated that 
*“‘there can be no question as to the enduring 
qualities of bronze; it has been dedicated 
to the use of works of art of an important 
and historical character from time immemo- 
rial.’ This is a generally received opinion, 
and it may be correct as regards natural decay ; 
but there are considerations to guard against far 
more important than the mouldering touch of 
time. Human nature has been the same in all 
ages, in all countries, and will continue to be the 
same whenever the same temptations are offered. 
Bronze, silver, and gold, have been objects of 
rapacity throughout the world, from the dawn of 
civilization until the present time. - The history 
of every nation where the fine arts have been 
promoted teems with almost marvellous descrip- 
tions of numerous sculptures, executed in valu- 
able materials. The statues and other decora- 
tions, of gold and silver, at Babylon and 
Nineveh, said to be worth twenty millions of our 
money, were quite sufficient to excite the desire 
of plundering conquerors. Some of the most 
insignificant colonies of Greece and Italy are 
recorded to have possessed several thousand 
bronze statues, many of which were of extra- 
ordinary colossal dimensions. Perhaps we may 
pronounce, with little fear of contradiction, that 
except a few diminutive specimens, scarcely a 
remnant remains in its original shape of that 
host of metallic images, the whole having been 
destroyed for the value of the bronze. In all 
probability some fragments of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, or of the Phidian Jupiter, would have 
remained to this day, had they been sculptured 
in granite, Greek marble, common stone, or any 
other material that is intrinsically of little or no 
value. 

In our own country, during the Middle Ages, 
the high altar in most of the large churches 
shone with a brilliant profusion of the precious 





metals in images of saints, candelabra, vessels 
for holy water, &c., of an incredible value. 
These rich shrines presented fine objects of 
plunder, either to merciless invaders, or to a 
monarch who might determine to enrich his 
exchequer under the pretence of reforming 
abuses of the Church. At Westminster there is 
a remarkable instance of the misapplication of 
material. Queen Katharine caused a statue of 
her husband, Henry V., to be placed on his 
tomb. It was carved in oak, and covered with 
plates of silver. The head was made of mas- 
sive silver, and consequently all the valuable 
material was very soon stolen, in which headless 
condition the wooden core alone remains to this 
day. The other royal tombs in the Confessor’s 
Chapel have suffered severely from the hands 
of sacrilegious plunderers. Sceptres, canopies, 
crowns, and nearly all the small parts which 
could be easily pilfered, have been stolen for the 
value of the metal. The same remarks will 
apply to innumerable instances of wilful de- 
struction and purloining of the memorial brasses 
from gravestones and marble slabs in our cathe- 
drals and village churches throughout England. 
Here and there, left to its fate, as if by accident, 
a small fragment of brass may be observed, or a 
few holes where the metal had been fastened to 
the stone; but, generally, every bit which could 
readily find a purchaser was stolen, leaving the 
indent as a memento of something that had at 
one time been there. 

Monuments of an important character, ‘the 
same as pictures, ought to be valuable in propor- 
tion to the amount of talent displayed in them 
as works of fine art ; and, if intended to be last- 
ing, they should not only be executed in a mate- 
rial which is proof against the decomposing 
effects of weather, but should also be, as near as 
possible, valueless for any other purpose, so as 
not to create mercenary ideas in the mind of a 
needy observer, either of high or low condition 
in society. The granite statue of William IV., 
near London Bridge, will probably be left as a 
material almost worthless, scarcely worth the 
labour or cost of throwing down to break to 
pieces for the purpose of macadamising the 
roads. 

The learned and the fashionable of all nations, 
in all civilized ages, have been, and still are, 
unanimous in their admiration of the effect of 
gold for statuary. It is improbable that the 
purely refined taste of the Greeks, or the gor- 
geous display of the magnificent Romans, would 
have been satisfied with the appearance of many 
thousand dirty-looking, dark-green, or black 
statues. Many antiquaries are of opinion that 
the numberless bronzes of the ancients were 
generally, if not universally, either wholly gilt, 
or coloured in some way, to give them an appear- 
ance of finish, which the gloomy effect produced 
by weathering could never have presented ; nor 
is it likely that the base metal would satisfy the 
eyes of educated people. Ifthe substantial mass 
of the statue, or group of figures, is to be wholly 
covered or hidden, so that an observer can form 
no conception of what is under the surface, why 
should it be made of bronze or other metal, 
which is intrinsically of value at all times; 
therefore, at one time or another, sure to be 
melted and applied to other purposes? If the 
entire surface of the sculpture is to be enriched 
with gilding, why not carve it in good stone, and 
gild upon that, when, if properly done and viewed 
from a moderate distance, the most scrutinizing 
eye could see only the external film of precious 
metal ? Hence the effect would be the same as if 
it were of solid gold, or of bronze with a gilt 
surface. 

I know the difficulty of contending against 
prejudices in favour of long-established practice, 
and fancy I hear the din of uproarious voices 
against “ shams ;” but as regards the application 
of gold on a large scale, we are accustomed to 
such shams, without supposing they are meant 
to delude by false appearances. Ornaments, 
either large or small, whether made of silver, 
brass, stone, or plaster, and afterwards gilt, are 
decidedly shams. Neither is it likely that any 
individual could be so simple-minded as to sup- 
pose that the frames of pictures and looking- 
glasses which he had noticed in the state apart- 
ments of Windsor Castle were made of solid 
gold; whereas he would feel sure that the 
articles in use for similar purposes which he 
might have observed in humble residences were 
all “shams.” The pictures within the frames 
are all shams, for they really are not that which 
is represented, and the more deceptive they are 
the greater is their merit, and the higher their 
value as works of art, 








Respecting mosaic work externally, on a per. 
pendicular ground, with our present knowledge, I 
fear there is no cement that will permanently 
attach the little vitreous tesseree to a ground 
that will endure for years the extremes of tem. 
perature, from Zero at four or five o’clock on q 
winter’s morning, to 120 Fahr., during an after. 
noon’s sun in summer time. C. H. Smirn. 








PLEASANT APARTMENTS IN 
PADDINGTON. 


WHILE directing attention to the ill-condition 
of the east London districts, we must not neglect 
places elsewhere which require great care, 
Take parts of Paddington, for instance. Here 
is a note of the condition of a room in the base. 
ment of a house in North-street, in this parish, 
which is occupied by a shoemaker, his wife, and 
six children. The room is very small, and barely 
allows of persons moving about. The dilapidated 
condition of the place is shocking. The floor is full 
of holes, into some of which a cat can enter, and 
in one day has brought up as many as five or 
six rats. These animals in the day-time, in the 
absence of pussy, become somewhat tame, and 
run about the room. There are two beds in the 
room, one on the floor. A person calling noticed 
a movement of the bed-clothes of one; and, 
thinking it was caused by a child, directed at- 
tention to the circumstance. On examination, 
it was found that a large rat had burrowed into 
the flock. Some of the children sleep on a bed 
on the floor; and, to keep the rats away, the 
holes are stopped up with rags and other mat- 
ters. But this is not effectual; and often the 
man has been obliged to get up in the night for 
the purpose of driving them away. There is 
something revolting in such a state of things. 
The floor is so rotten that it shakes when the occu- 
pants walk over it; and the drain from the closet 
passes somewhere near the fire-place, and causes 
a most dreadful smell. Nevertheless, the rent is 
2s. 9d. a week. The next apartment to it was 
originally a wash-house ; but from this the land- 
lord has removed the copper, and lets the place 
for a habitation, at a rent of 2s. a week; while 
the copper has been set up in the yard, without 
covering, close to a window; and when the fire 
is lighted, the smoke and the steam are almost 
unbearable. Some will say, why do the occu- 
pants keep their children in such a place? But 
it is not easy to find houses where they will 
take so many children. We therefore, for the 
present, refrain from giving the address of this 
house, lest the family should be turned into the 
street. But it would be well if the sanitary 
officers were to look about in that direction, for 
the landlord refuses to attend to the complaints 
of the poor people. 








HALIFAX SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tur annual soirée of this institution has taken 
place in the new Assembly Rooms, on which 
occasion there was a very respectable attend- 
ance, the walls being as usual adorned with the 
productions of the students. The chair was 
occupied by Col. Akroyd. 

Mr. C. Ryan, head master, read the report, 
which stated that the progress of the school 
for the past year had been steady, and that he 
saw no reason to doubt that its future would be 
better than its past. The attendance at the 
central school was improving: there were then 
on the books 137 students, or twenty-five more 
than last year’s total. Of this number, 36 had 
been carpenters, mechanics, carvers, &c.; 14 
designers, architects’ apprentices, and draughts- 
men; 31 teachers and pupil teachers; 32 clerks 
and youths, and 24 ladies. The number of those 
who had passed the Department’s examination, 
last June, was unusually large: 30 had passed 
the superior or second grade, and 57 the first 
grade or elementary examination. The total 
number passing from all the schools and classes 
was 87, whilst that of last year was but 46. 
The total number in and connected with the 
school, either in public or private classes, was 
1,101, showing an increase of 89 on last year. 
The number of local medals taken this year was 
19, being the largest number yet gained in this 
school, and two honourable mentions; and also, 
for the first time, two national medallions, and 
one national honourable mention. ‘The total 
value of art-works awarded this year, on account 
of medals and medallions, has been 291. 10s. 
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“THE PUISNE’S WALKE ABOUT 
LONDON.” 


TuE following ballad (now first printed), de- 
tailing, pleasantly enough, a “ Bumpkin’s visit to 
London,” may be safely assigned to a period as 
early as the reign of Charles I. I have trans- 
cribed it from a MS. in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 3,910, fol. 37), and added a few 
notes. The references and other allusions to the 
Lord Mayor on horseback (in his robes, of course), 
carry us back to the days of Holinshed and 
Stow, while the Tabor, in Fleet-street (what will 
Mr. Babbage think ?), speaks of holiday and 
Tarlton mirth in London when peelers, and gas, 
and cabs, and ’buses, were alike unknown. 
What my ballad-monger would have said and 
sung had he seen London now (under Messrs. 
Thwaites & Co.’s clever manipulation and trans- 
mogrification) I cannot pretend to think, even as 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


*¢ When I came first to London Towne, 
I was a novice as most men are: 
Methought y* King dwelt at y¢ sign of y° Crown, 
And the way to Heaven was through y® Starr, 


I sett up my horse, and walkt to Paule’s, 

§ Lord,’ thought I, ‘ wt a Church is heere!’ 
And then I swore by all Christen soules, 

*T was a myle long or very neere.* 


Nay, methought, ’twas as high as a hill, 

‘A Hill!’ quoth I, ‘nay, as a Mountayn;’ 
Then up I went wt! a very good will, 

But gladder was to come down againe. 


For on the topp my head turn’d round; 
For be it knowne to all Christen people, 
The man’s not a little way from the ground 
That’s on the top of all Paule’s steeple. 


To Ludgate, then, I ran my race: 
When I was past I did backward looke ; 
Ther I spyed Queen Elizabeth’s grace,+ 
Her picture guylt, for all gould I tooke. 


And as I came down Ludgate-hill 

Whome should I meet but my good Lord Mayor, 
On him I gap’d, as yongsters still 

Gape on toyes in Bartelmew faire, 


I know not w“ of’em to desire, 

The Mayor or y¢ horse, they were both so like ; 
Their trappings so rich you would admjre, 

Their faces such non could dislike. 


But I must consider perforce 
The saying of ould, so true it was,— 
‘The gray mare is the better horse,’— 
And ‘ All’s not gould that shines lyke brass.’ 


In Fleet-street then I heard a shoote ; 

I put of my hatt, and I made no staye; 
And when I came unto the rowte, 

Good lord! I heard a Taber playe. 


For, so God save mee, a Morrys Daunce : 
Oh ! ther was sport alone for mee, 

Po see the hobby horse, how he did praunce 
Among the gingling company, 


I proffer’d them money for their coats, 
But my conscience had remorse ; 

For my father had no oates, 
And I must haue had the hobbie horse. 


To see the Tombes was my desire, 
And then to Westminster I went : 
T gave one twoepence for his hyre, 
*Twas the best twopence yt e’er I spent. 


‘ Here lyes,’ quoth hee, ‘ King Herry the Third.’ 
‘’Tis false,’ said I, ‘hee speaks not a word.’ 

* And here is King Richard ye Seacond inter’d; 
And here is good King Edward’s sword. 


And this,’ quoth hee, ‘is Jacob’s stone, 
This very stone here under y® chaire.’ 
* * * * 


I tooke a Boate, and would stay no longer; 
And as I towards y¢ Bridge did rowe, 

I and myself began to wonder 
Howe that it was built belowe. 


But then my friend, John Stow, I remember, 
In’s Booke of London call’d the Survay 

Saith that, on the fifthe daye of September, 
With wooll-sacks they did it underlay. 


Then through y¢ Bridge to the Tower I went, 
With much adoe I wandred in; 

And when my pennyt I had spent, 
Thus the spokesman did begin :— 


‘This Lyon’s the King’s, and this is the Queene’s, 
And this is the Prince’s yt stands by him.’ 

I drew nere, not knowing w° hee means, 
‘ Wt ayle you, my frend, to go so nigh him ? 


Doe you see y® Lyon this yt lyes downe? 
It’s Henry the Great, twoe hondred years olde.’ 
Lord bless us!’ quoth I, ‘ How hee doth frown !’ 
I tell you,’ quoth he, ‘hee’s a lyon boulde.’ 


Now was it late, I went to my Inne; 
I supt, and I slept, and I rose betymes, 
Not wak’t wt crowes, nor ducks quackling, 
But wth the noyse of Cheapside chymes.§ 








* The nave of Old St. Paul’s was very long. 
The statue of Queen Elizabeth, formerly at Ludgate, 
now at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street. 
+t Our ballad-monger lived in the days when Peacham 
published his “‘ Worth of a Penny,” and a penny peep 


Was a penny’s worth, 
§ Bow balls, 


THE ROCK AND SORCERY-HALL 
SYMBOLS. 


My first letter on Rock Symbols, of date 2nd 
July last, which called forth the interesting ac- 
count of Mr. Tate’s discoveries in the Builder of 
3rd September,—succeeded, as it was, by your 
correspondent “G. B. H.’s” account of the 
Argyllshire petroglyphs,—appears, however, to 
have been first of all quickly followed up by an 
address of the Rev. Dr. Bruce, on 29th July, to 
the Archzological Institute, which is that re- 
ferred to by “G. B. H.” as reported in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for October. 

In speaking of the theories slightly alluded to 
by Dr. Bruce (prematurely, as he himself con- 
ceives) in that address, the following remarks on 
my theory are made by “ G. B. H.,”—as if (by the 
way) he were speaking of an additional theory 
published since Dr. Bruce’s address was delivered, 
orwas printed, and notof the firstand only attempt 
(as it is, even yet), to set before the public any 
theoretical views inrespect to an order of symbols 
some of which, with all the usual characteristics, 
it appears, have been known for years,—without 
any theory having ever been publicly suggested 
until just after mine appeared in the Builder :— 

**To these theories [alluded to by Dr. Bruce] may be 
added the one propounded by Mr. Dove in your own 
pages, which, if I understand it aright, considers them to 
symbolize the powers of Life as radiating from a central 
sort of ‘Anima Mundi;’ while, finally, many eminent 
men, who see traces of the ‘ Phallic theory’ almost every- 
where, are inclined to connect these mysterious symbols 


with that primeval —— These hypotheses are very 
ingenious, especially that of Dr. Bruce.’ 





That “G. B. H.” does not understand my 
i theory aright will be very obvious to those who 
| have given a little consideration to the psycholo- 
| gical key (in the Builder of 11th July, 1863) to 
‘all such symbols, which was repeatedly referred 
| to in my letter on rock and other symbols, and 
| is the fruit of occasional reflection for at least the 
| last thirty-five years of my life. That key com- 
| prised a long letter in itself, and could not there- 
‘fore be repeated on every occasion. “ G. B. H.’s” 
| misunderstanding may arise from his not having 
| seen or considered this key, without which it is 
‘impossible that any one can be competent to 
'give an enlightened or reliable opinion on the 
relative merits of my rock and sorcery-hall 
| symbol theory, by comparison with the theories 
of those who have since publicly treated on the 
| Subject, and who, even then, have merely hinted 
at modifications of that already published theory, 
which, I submit, seems to have struck the key- 
note, as it were, of all such modifications as the 
Phallic theory ; Dr. Bruce’s theory of “the new 
| state of being on which the soul enters at death, 
and the development of that existence ;’ or 
even the quasi-astronomical, or at least the “sun 
worship” theory. It is indeed notable that my 
| letters on the probable original meaning of the 
“ enigmatical” rock symbols in general, though 
developing one especial theory, comprised for 
the first time in print every one of those religious 
theories since alluded to by Dr. Bruce and 
“G. B. H.” And no less notable is it that, 
although I forwarded copies of my first letter, 
of 2nd July last, on rock and other symbols, and 
of the psychological key itself, to Dr. Brnce; 
nevertheless, in since speaking of theories, he 
avoids making even the slightest allusion to this 
one and only theoretical endeavour,—then (or even 
now) actually before the public,—to deal with the 
subject; and it remained, therefore, for your 
correspondent, “G. B. H.,” by way of adden- 
dum, so far to do me that justice. 

As regards the idea alluded to by Dr. Bruce, 
that “ they are simply indicative of eternity, and 
shadow forth the soul’s longing for immortality,” 
a glance at what I have written in connexion 
with the psychological key to all such symbols 
will show that I have regarded the spiritual or 
radiative life of god-possession in the initiation 
of entrancement, which these symbols, as I con- 
ceive, originally indicated, to be a life not in 
time at all, but in eternity,—a life, moreover, 
the influence of which, on soul and body, was, 
as I have shown, believed to be immortalizing, 
and hence to have converted those practising 
such god-possession after initiation, as their 
nightly rest, into a “deathless brotherhood.” As 
to “ sun worship,” I have also repeatedly shown 
that the same radiative life was esoterically the 
true Sun and Apollo or central Hee or Hu of the 
Druids. And as for Dr. Bruce’s own theory,— 
“the new state of being on which the soul enters 
at death,’ and “the development of that exist- 
ence,’ — just constitute an obvious modifica- 
tion of my theory, known to him when he 
read his paper, although he ignored it; the sole 





difference being that he substitutes the death of 
corruption, not at all doctrinally peculiar to the 
Druids, and which I advisedly rejected, for the 
death of entrancement, really or ostensibly prac- 
tised in the Druidical initiations. The “ future 
state’’ I have distinctly and explicitly shown to 
have been regarded, in the Druidical and other 
religions, as evokable, and fully evolvable, or 
developable, in the death of entrancement, and 
altogether on this side of the death of corruption ; 
although, in the idolatrous and other degrada- 
tions of religions, the secret death of entrance- 
ment was gradually lost sight of, and the very 
knowledge of its possibility lost; so that the 
death which divides the life of the soul and body, 
or “ this life,” of the ordinary waking state, from 
its immortalising rest in eternity, or in the spirit- 
life, came to be regarded solely and exclusively 
as the death of corruption and the grave. And 
this may well have been so in the latter era of 
the Druidical religion as in that of the cognate 
Egyptian, for example ; the degradation of which, 
in idea, I have spoken of in one of my letters on 
Wing Symbols, in the Builder of 16th October, 
1858, now out of print, and which I therefore 
take the liberty of here quoting from :— 


*‘In the ‘mysterious paradise’ of Osiris, ‘dead’ men 
‘became’ the living ‘god.’ Now this rather startling 
dogma is not so unintelligible in its origin as _— at first 
sight be supposed. Iamblichus, in his treatise on Egyptian 
mysteries, says that in the invocations of the god (to con- 
stitute an oracle), the invoker himself ‘lecame a sort of 
divine person.’ Again, he says, ‘In the contemplation of 
blessed visions the Soul assumes [puts on] ANOTHER LIFE, 
operates in another manner, and justly esteems itself no 
longer man. It often EXCHANGES its own life for the most 
blessed life of the gods ; for the gods are immediately pre- 
sent with and united to all those who make the least ap- 
proachestothem.’ [Iamblichus de Mysteriis Egyptiorum, 
ed. Gale, pp. 22—27.] It is thus easy to conceive how 
in the decline of such a doctrine, it might become confused 
with an idea that the mummied forms of the actually dead, 
ferried over to ‘ Osiris,’ or the souls which had existed in 
these bodies, became Osiris himself. 

The Soul translated to the gods—whether ‘often’ or 
only once,—in the true sense indicated by Iamblichus, 
was that of a living human being, who thus, for a certain 
interval, exchanged his own life for the ‘ life of the gods’ 
ha the Spirit life of initiative entrancement] ; and hence 

ad no longer his own life while so translated ; and was, 
therefore ‘dead’ to it. In fact, he was supposed to be 
‘ dead in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit,,—to use an 
expression which denotes the reality of what may have 
been but simulation in an Egyptian oracle,” 


As for the Phallic theory, I need scarcely 
remind your readers that a sexual idea is inex- 
tricably involved in my theory of the principles 
of Life in Soul and Spirit—to which I have main- 
tained that the rock and sorcery-hall symbols 
refer ;—the life of the Soul, the concentrative 
life, or “this life,’ being masculine, and its 
centre its virility; and the life of the Spirit, 
the radiative life, or “ the new state,” emanat- 
ing from that centre, being feminine, and the 
conjunction or marriage of these two, in the 
death of entrancement or initiation, involving 
the whole mystery. 

Thus, I humbly submit, in my letters to you 
in the Builder, which contain the first and even 
yet the only published attempt to theorize on 
this subject, I have, as I have said, struck the 
key-note of every religious theory of life since 
hinted at—I cannot even yet say propounded— 
in a published form. 

As regards my own special psychological 
views of the probable original meaning of the 
rock and sorcery-hall symbols; so far from con- 
sidering “the powers of life as radiating from a 
central sort of ‘Anima Mundi,” I have re- 
peatedly shown the chief power of “ this life,” 
—the Soul itself,—to be a principle concentrat- 
ing to a centre,—that centre of every Soul being 
the manhood, and “the Head, of every man,” 
which universal Head, as I have remarked, is 
the Christhood of and in the man, whence the 
radiative Spirit emanates. It must be this 
grand unitive and identitive “ Head of every 
man,” or centre of every Soul,—the internal 
Christ of Fénélon, Coleridge, and others, and the 
one common centre of conjoint life, concentra- 
tive and radiative, animate and Spiritual, haman 
and Divine, whom not I, but “G. B. H.,” terms 
“a sort of Anima Mundi.” 

From or out of that one common centre of the 
concentrative, or Soul, however, I have described 
the divine Spirit as a power of life, radiating, not 
only “above measure,” or as a greater or solar 
Light, in the ecstatic life of entrancement; but 
also as a lesser or lunar light, in the ordinary life 
of the Soul, or waking life, wherein it constitutes 
“the Light which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world ;” illuminating his dark- 
ness in the life of the soul; while, in the highest 
region of the life of the Spirit itself, this Spirit, 
in fall possession both of soul and of body, as a 





“ Spirit of watching,” constituted that sacred or 
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divine and swpernal Spirit state which (or a 
demoniae and infernal simulation of which) was 

rded, in various ancient religions, the 
Druidical inclusive, as the oracular state of god- 
possession, which formed the grand end and ob- 
ject of all their initiations, so long as these 
remained anything more than a mere mockery 
and empty form of real religion. And however 
beclouded with idolatry and other errors these 
religions may at length have become in their 
decline, still they possessed some of the essential 
forms of true religion even when utterly divested 
of all its substance. Thus it was that in the 
Phallie centre-and-circle symbol of all nations, 
the “ bridegroom” centre, or virility of the soul, 
was pre-eminent; and the Hee or Hu of the 
Druids—“ the Leader” or Captain of salvation, 
or of the deathless brotherhood, was that centre, 
round which they circled and danced in their 
frantic orgies. 

GoD-POSSESSION, in truth, has been the grand 
leading idea of all religions. The translation of 
the soul to the gods, or to the oracular spirit life 
of initiation, was the god-possession both of body 
and of soul in the temporal death of entrance- 
ment—not in the death of corruption ; and it was 
“thence,” or out of the eternity of god possession 
in deathlike entrancement that the soul was 
“ returned ” into the temporality of “this life ;” 
so that “ this life” was “ often exchanged for the 
blessed life of the gods” in the cracles and other 
initiates. | 

My leading idea, then, is that the rock and | 
sorcery-hall symbols related originally to this 
grand doctrine ; and the only difference between | 
this theory and that now published by Dr. Bruce 
as his own, is, that he substitutes the actual 
death of corruption,—which did not occur in the 
Drnidical initiations, but happens to every one,— | 
for the mystical death of entrancement, only | 
practised in the initiations of the Druidical | 
Taliesins, and such-like religionists. | 

Before concluding, I would wish to make one | 
other remark. In the address reported in the | 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Dr. Bruce says, “ I trust | 
that all who take an interest in the investigation | 
will aid me by supplying any information or 
suggestion they may think useful,” in reference 
to the rock symbols. Now, it is right that those 
who feel inclined to comply with this request 
should know, that for my part, I received not 
the slightest acknowledgment from Dr. Bruce, in 
return for the suggestions which I forwarded to 
him, with my card, in the shape of copies of the 
printed letters in the Builder already referred to ; 
and, considering that Dr. Bruce has requested 
communications (MS. ones, however, no doubt) 
to be forwarded to him, and that it was in 
deference to what I had understood to be even his 
previously-expressed desire to that effect that I 
did so, he cannot plead, in extenuation of his 
suspicious want of ordinary courtesy, the stupid 
idea (which some people seem to have) that such 
an act of deference and respect was merely 
taking an offensive and unwarrantable liberty 
with him, which merited only a dignified silence 
by way of polite acknowledgment. 

J. E. Dove. 








THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE QUESTION. 


THE long-foreseen crisis is at hand when this 
great question must be settled. Municipal heads 
throughout the whole country are ruminating on 
it, and the elements of the question may be said 
to be fermenting towards a final settlement, 
whatever that may be, in which what is imprac- 
ticable will be cast forth, and a definite and final 
issue of utility be attained. And that some 
such issue will ere long be attained we have 
every hope. But in the mean time municipal 
authorities only feel that they are in a great 
difficulty, out of which they cannot clearly see 
their way as yet. The deputation from various 
towns,—from Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, 
Wolverhampton, Coventry, Preston, and Bath, 
to Sir George Grey, made this pretty evident. 
Their purpose was to pray him to introduce a 
public general Bill for the utilization of sewage 
(which was nonsense, for no Bill can cause the 
sewage to be useful, or compel landholders to 
use it), and also for preventing the pollution of 
rivers and streams. Now, although Government 
has long been notorious for skill in the way of 
“ how not to do” many things, they are not the 
likely body corporate to teach either town 
councils or landowners how to do it,—how to 
prevent the pollution of rivers and streams. On 
the contrary, Sir George insisted on the deputa- 
tion showing him how to do it; but so far from 





their being able to do so, they could not tell him 


precisely even what it was they wanted of him; 
and when each severally pointed out what his 
local circumstances led him to want, Sir George 
drew their attention tothe fact that they already 
had what they wanted in the shape of power to 
deal with the subject. However, there were 
some points in which their power seemed to be 
defective, as in encroaching on or crossing land 
in the disposal of sewage, in combining with, or 
compelling, minor districts, to carry out with 
them a general system for the purification of 
rivers and streams; and soon. The one resolu- 
tion to which they had arrived previously to the 
interview was— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting it is absolutely 
necessary that a Bill should be introduced into Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing Session by her Majesty’s Government 
to enable local authorities to deal with and utilize the 
sewage of their towns and districts so as to prevent the 
pollution of rivers and streams.” 

This resolution they laid before Sir George; 
and it was finally agreed that a case should be 
stated; and at the close Sir George said the 
subject was a very important one, and had been 
under the consideration of the Government ; but 
what he wanted was to have some practical 
suggestions as to the remedy which they asked. 

The general opinion is that we must come 
speedily to some definite and practical conclusion 
in this most important matter; but at present 
there is an evident want of confidence in the 
plans which have been hitherto proposed ; and 
many practical men are afraid that the sewage 
cannot be utilized near large populations, and 
that it is not yet sufficiently shown that the 
methods of dcodorization are entirely to be de- 
pended on; and we fear that there will never be 
anything effectually carried out throughout the 


| country until we have shown the successful com- 


pletion of. some one experiment on a great scale. 
This, we hope, may be decided in connexion 
with the metropolis ere long; but we trust that 
the experiment will be made, as now intended, 
at a sufficient distance from the nearly three 
millions of dwellers of the London population. 

On the question of the impunity with which 
diluted sewage can be put upon land, Mr. 
White, M.P., expresses doubt; and refers to 
instances in this country, but more especially in 
China, where the liquid sewage is extensively 
used, showing that the effect is offensive, and 
injurious to health. Soon after the assemblage 
of Parliament, however, we shall have extensive, 
and, it is to be hoped, satisfactory evidence on 
the disputed points. At the meeting of deputies 
just referred to, there was an almost universal 
opinion expressed that we cannot continue to 
poison the rivers and streams, by draining the 
refuse of towns, &c.,intothem. As to this point, 
years ago, when advocating the water-closet 
drainage of the metropolis and large and 
populous towns, we directed attention to the 
results now every day becoming more apparent. 
We have referred to the Thames, the Tyne, and 
other important rivers; to the pollution of the 
waters in the neighbourhood of Manchester ; to 
the immense population which drains into the 
Thames for many miles above London. It is 
to be regretted that a cure has not been sought 
for. before the nuisance has in many situations 
become intolerable. 

In the interview which the gentlemen above 
mentioned had with Sir George Grey, for in- 
stance, Mr. Higgins stated that at Warwick they 
were now in an awkward position, for a bill in 
Chancery had been filed against him by the Earl 
of Warwick for polluting the local river, and they 
had done all they could to take out 100 tons a 
day of solid sewage; but where they had put it 
to dry it had become an intolerable nuisance to 
the neighbourhood. But, in this case, why is 
not deodorizing tried ? 

The Cheltenham commissioners, we may here 
remark, having been threatened with legal pro- 
ceedings for discharging 750,000 gallons of liquid 
refuse daily into the Chelt, have commenced 
some experiments, with the view to its utiliza- 
tion. The sewage runs into a large tank in the 
middle of Moor’s Farm, on the Tewkesbury- 
road, and is thence distributed over the land. 
The experiments will be watched with interest. 

The Rotherham Board of Health have me- 
morialised Sir George Grey, praying for the 
introduction of a Bill into Parliament to pro- 
hibit the discharge of sewage into rivers, and 
blaming the Sheffield sewage in the Don for the 
ill-health at Rotherham; which, however, had 
long since been shown to be chiefly attributable 
to the want of water and the consequent chok- 
ing of drains. 

St. Saviour’s District Board of Works, as 
we noticed last week, have passed a series 





of resolutions on the important subject of 
the utilisation of the sewage of the metro. 
polis, as follows :— That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, the time has not yet arrived foy 
coming to a decision upon the best method of 
disposing of the sewage of the metropolis, ag 
sufficient information as to its value is not pos. 
sessed by any public body having the power to 
dispose of it; and, therefore, in the opinion of 
this meeting, the subject should be more tho. 
roughly investigated by a select committee of 
the House of Commons, with a view of deter. 
mining which of the plans for dealing with the 
sewage will be most beneficial to the ratepayers; 
and, further, that the clerk be instructed to 
prepare a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying for the appointment of such committee, 
and that the representative of the borough be 
requested to support the same.” These regoln. 
tions having been read in a vestry of St. James’s 
parish, it was resolved unanimously, “ That this 
vestry concur in the resolution just read, and 
adopt the same; and that the clerk do commu- 
nicate the same to St. Saviour’s District Board.” 








MODERN ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ W. H.H.,” in the course of 
some observations on a recent letter in our pages 
referring to a work now in progress, says :— 

Every architect and every man who loves 
good works because he really feels that there is 
something divine in art, is ready to admit that, 
in designing even the most insignificant building, 
it should be his delight to study even the most 
insignificant detail, so as to produce something 
in which the elements of true art are apparent. 
Now, this can be done by a master when he has 
really time to consider his work; but when a 
man has a large building to construct which is 
full of intricate work, and requires great care in 
the saving of time and expense, and which must 
at the same time be well adapted to the use for 
which it is intended; and when all this must 
necessarily be completed in a given time ; where 
is the architect who can produce a work which 
shall be in every detail removed from the possi- 
bility of criticism? The Greeks, who certainly did 
understand architecture in a divine sense better 
than any other nation has understood it, were not 
compelled to deliver up their work, complete in 
so many months, as we are. It mattered little 
whether the Parthenon took ten months or ten 
years in building, so long as it was built. Time 
was no particular object then; but what is the 
case in these busy times, when expedition is the 
very essence of success, when companies are 
springing up in every direction, and when share- 
holders are impatiently awaiting a good per- 
centage for their money? Buildings must be 
designed and built in so many months. As soon 
as a public building or railway station of impor- 
tance is commenced, the public, desirous of being 
benefited by its accommodation, are clamorous 
for its completion. The architect, anxious to 
produce something which shall be better in 
design and accommodation, and which shall 
embrace more of the modern facilities for ex- 
pedition than anything at present in existence, 
has scarcely time to keep the builder going with 
plans; and who is to blame him if he does occa- 
sionally make some small architectural slips ? 








THE FIGURE-DRAWING CLASS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE above class is now in working order: 
eight meetings have been held, on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, at which the average 
attendance has been twenty. Above thirty 
members have joined the class, and the sub- 
scription of each one—the monthly expenses 
(amounting to 81.) being equally divided amongst 
them—is very trifling. The class may consider 
itself fortunate in having secured the large 
room at the West London School of Art, 
Great Portland-street —entrance 72, Bolsover- 
street. This room is, by its lighting and warm- 
ing, and by the casts that it contains, well 
adapted to the requirements of the class. 4¥T- 
Poynter attends at least once a week, and has, 
up to this time, been present every evening: He 
divides the class into two portions, putting the 
beginners to casts and the more advanced 
students to the study of the living model. It 1s 
to be hoped that this class will be well main- 
tained, until the scheme proposed by the a 
tute is fully carried out and made capable © 
replacing it. Mr. Tarver is the hon. secretary: 
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SCHOOL OF ART ACCESSORIAL TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Memsers of Committee nominated to act with 
the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in carrying out the objects of the 

roposed school. 

Institute :—T. L. Donaldson, President; Owen 
Jones, T. Hayter Lewis, G. Godwin, F. P. 
Cockerell. 

Members nominated by the Architectural Mu- 
seum:—A. J. B. Beresford Hope, President ; 
Joseph Clarke, J. Ruskin, G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 

Members nominated by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation :—J. H. Christian, President; A. Ashpitel, 
W. Burges, E. J. Tarver. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed Church, Pontypool.—In the late com- 
petition for proposed new church, Pontypool, a 
design submitted by Mr. Hancom, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, was selected, and the premium 
was awarded to him. Mr. Hancom has been 
instructed to prepare the contract drawings. 
Seventeen designs were submitted. 

Bradford.—A design has been chosen in a 
select local competition for a Wesleyan chapel, 
intended to be built in Little Horton-lane. The 
style is Gothic, and the building will consist of 
a nave and aisles, organ-gallery, chancel, and 
minister’s vestry. The front in Horton-lane has 
a central gavel, with a decorated vestry window, 
and at one side of this a spire rising to the height 
of about 130 ft. There is a staircase (one in the 
tower), and on each side of the entrance. The 
roof timbers are supported by iron columns, 
which are ornamented with tracery. The chapel 
is intended to accommodate upwards of 1,000 
persons. The design has been prepared by 
Messrs. Andrew, Son, & Pepper, of this town, 
and will be carried out under their superin- 
tendence. . 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


France.—Excavations recently commenced on 
the edge of a wood, about a mile outside the 
city of Lyons, have brought to light a number 
of objects which clearly prove, what was long 
suspected, that this was the site of a Roman 
camp. In parts, those engaged in this inquiry 
have gone down to a depth of 18 ft., and amongst 
the articles found, in a more or less good state of 
preservation, are rings, buckles, metallic mirrors, 
swords, axes, lance and arrow heads, fragments 
of helmets and shields. But few coins have as 
yet been found, all of which, with one exception, 
are of bronze, and of the time of Antoninus and 
Marcus Aurelius. The exception is a silver coin, 
with the “image and superscription” of Albinus, 
the rival emperor of Severus, and there is little 
doubt but that this was one of the camps of 
Albinus, previously to the battle of the Rhone, in 
198. In this battle some 50,000 men were 
engaged on each side. Severus was conqueror, 
and Albinus was decapitated and thrown into 
the river. Greuze, a painter of the end of 
the last century, is to have a monument at 
Tournois, in Burgundy, his native town, and it is 
to be erected at the sole expense of the emperor. 
Greuze was a protégé of Marie Antoinette, and 
fashion made him great and famous. But with 
the Republic camé the change of his fortunes, 
and he died in 1804, in the greatest misery, neg- 
lected and forgotten. When the first Napoleon 
heard of this, he said, “ Why was he too proud 
to come tome? I would have given him a ewer 
of the finest Sévres filled with gold, wherewith 
to mend all his broken pitchers.” This was in 
allusion to one of Greuze’s most celebrated pic- 
tures, “ The Broken Pitcher.” The subscrip- 
tions of the Béranger Monument are advancing 
satisfactorily : the committee is presided over by 
Baron Taylor, with whom are men like Erneste 
Legouvé, Havin Géroult, Dupont, and others. 

Bavaria.—The old king seems again to have 
found out a spot where a monument ought to 
Stand, for he lately undertook a trip to Harla- 
ching, on “the banks of Iser rolling rapidly.” 
t was here that Claude Lorraine lived for many 
a in a small chitean, which has, however, 
ong disappeared, and now the great landscape- 
— will have a statue or a monument on 

oo. Spot. The two towers of the Cathedral 
of Regensburg (Ratisbon) are to be restored and 
ees and much of the work of restora- 
10n has already been done during the past year, 
When some 30,000 cubic feet of masonry were 
worked up. The south tower is completed as 











far as the foot of the spire, whilst the north 
tower has only reached the windows next above 
the transition from the square to the octagon. 
A sad accident occurred at Munich the 
other day. A new three-storied house, which 
was being erected in the new quarter near the 
Rondell, suddenly fell in about 11 a.m., burying 
a number of workmen under its ruins. Some 
escaped in various extraordinary ways, but seven 
men were dug out in a sadly mutilated state, 
whilst two were still missing, having been pro- 
bably precipitated into the cellars. Bad mate- 
rials and undue haste were the chief causes of 
the building suddenly collapsing. 








BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 
ILLUSTRATED.* 


THE collections and drawings of M. Texier, 
illustrating Byzantine architecture, have long 
been known in certain circles, and from these 
collections, with the able co-operation of Mr. 
R. Popplewell Pullan, best known in connexion 
with the Budrum Expedition, a -sumptuous, 
learned, and valuable volume has been produced 
and published by Messrs. Day. It contains 
seventy plates, tinted lithographs, chromo-litho- 
graphs for the mosaics, and twenty-seven wood 
engravings. Of the latter we reproduce a few as 
serving to show the range of country embraced 
in the volume. 

To follow as closely as possible the march of 
the new faith as it crossed the regions of Asia, 
and to traverse, with the Apostle St. Paul, the 
districts which were the first scenes of his 
preaching, they give a view of Perge (Fig. 1). 

In the first place, it is of importance to re- 
mark, that the apostle, instead of selecting some 
quiet village where he could preach in secret, 
chose for his first abode in Asia Minor, after 
leaving Antioch, this celebrated city of Perge, 
renowed for its worship of the Pergean Diana. 
This place was the flower of Pamphylia, a town 
rich with marble edifices, which still present 
the spectacle of the most splendid ruins a Greek 
town wonderfully preserved can offer for the 
investigation of the historian. Every step in 
the city (which seems to be asleep rather than 
deserted) reveals traces of the elegant and easy 
life of its former inhabitants. 

Perge, or, as it is sometimes called, Perga, is 
situate on the Cestrus, a small river which joins 
the sea at the distance of a few miles from the 
town, and is encircled by strong walls flanked by 
towers. It stands at the foot of a hill, square in 
form, which was surmounted by the temple of 
Diana, in somewhat the same manner as the Acro- 
polis at Athens is crowned by the Parthenon. 

On the right of the gate stands as fine a 





theatre as ever was constructed by the inhabi- 
tants of a Greek town. It accommodated 12,000 
persons easily. The marble proscenium, adorned 


with the richest sculptures, presents to the gaze | 


of the spectator numerous representations of 
Olympic deities carved upon its pilasters and 
frieze. Two large divisions of steps encircled 
the cavea, which was crowned by a portico of the 
Ionic order. All the science of Roman con- 
struction, combined with the elegance of Greek 
art, is visible in this edifice. 

Fig. 2 is a tomb cut in a pyramidal rock at 
Urgub. Our authors say,— 

**We might give a hundred examples of chapels and 
tombs bearing the indelible stamp of Christianity ; one, 
however, of incontestable origin, will be sufficient. In an 
isolated cone in the valley of Urgub, near the village of 
Martchian, there has been dug a tomb in the form ofa 
chamber, about 15 ft. each way. In the ground there are 
sarcophagi; the walls are destitute of ornament, but 
almost the whole surface of the ceiling is occupied by a 
cross, with four equal arms, the three upper ones being 
surrounded by 8 nimbus. There is no doubt of the 
Christian origin of the tomb, as the cross forms part of 
its original decoration. The doorway has a horseshoe 
arch: this is a proof that this arch is of Byzantine and 
not of Arab origin.” 

The churches cut in the rock in the environs 
of Surp Garabed are remarkable. Fig. 3 shows 
the entrance-front of one of these, and Fig. 4 the 
plan of it. The rude mode in which the mould- 
ings are cut does not allow one to ascertain 
from them the precise date; but their general 
character is that of great antiquity. 

On the side of one valley there is a portico of 
three arcades sustained by massive Doric 
columns; the archivolts are without decoration ; 
the rock above is scarped, so as to form a panel 
bordered by asimple band. Under the vestibule, 





* Byzantine Architecture, illustrated by a series of the 
Earliest Christian Edifices in the Kast. By Charles 
Texier and R. Popplewell Pullan, London: Day & Son, 
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open right and left two square chambers, mea 
suring 10 ft. or 12 ft. in length. From thence 
we enter the nave, which is cut parallel to the 
valley. At the end is a semicircular apse with 
a stone altar cut in the body of the rock. The 
walls are ornamented with pilasters rudely in- 
dicated ; the nave is covered by a vault; the 
light of day is admitted only through a small 
door and window. We pass afterwards into a 
smaller chapel, which is so dark that it must have 
been impossible to officiate without the light of 
candles. Its form is the same as that of the 
church ; it has a nave, an apse, and a stone altar. 
But the congregation would have been suffocated 
in the chapel if they had not taken the precau- 
tion to carry a ventilating funnel to the surface 
of the mountain—a work of great difficulty to a 
people poor and without resources. 

“It is possible that the second chapel was 
made for the purpose of concealing the sacred 
utensils, or fugitive Christians when pursued ; 
for, if the entrance to the chapel were closed by 
a slab, it would be impossible to suspect its 
existence.” 

At Edessa they find constructions of the 
Byzantine epoch in the walls of the castle (Figs. 
5 & 6) ; and the fountains all remain, they think, 
as in the days of Justinian. 

The eye of the stranger entering Edessa is 
especially struck with the imposing aspect pre- 
sented by the ancient castle, which stands on an 
eminence 100 yards high; the wall of which, 
scarcely breached by time, forms a most pictu- 
resque background. It is the same castle that 
was constructed by Justinian after he had de- 
stroyed the ancient and useless fortifications of 





Fig. 4. 


old Edessa. Its form is that of a parallelogram, 
of about 400 yards in length, by 200 yards in 
breadth. It is defended by several square and 


| by two large semi-octagonal towers. The walls 


are not prolonged in a straight line, but form 
several projections ; these form keeps or prisons, 
which overlook the vast enclosure of the town. 
There are two gateways to the castle,—that 
leading to the town, which still exists, which 
communicates with the interior of the place, 
and that leading to the country, which was closed 
by a drawbridge. The latter is at the western 
extremity of the castle. 

The interior of the enclosure was occupied by 
the barracks and the arsenals, which still exist 
complete. The arcades of the great barrack 
have horseshoe arches, of the time of Justinian. 

The moat of this immense work is not the 
least remarkable part about it. This fosse, as 
seen in the accompanying plan, included the 
three-quarters of the circumference of the castle ; 
the fourth part is connected with the town. It 
is about 33 yards in breadth, by 22 yards deep. 

One of the courtyards of the castle forms 
upon the side of the town a terrace, on which 
terrace were placed two columns, which still exist 
in a perfect state of preservation (Fig.7). They 
are of the Corinthian order, and are placed 
about eight yards apart. The diameter of each 
column is nearly two yards. Each column con- 
sists of twenty-one drums of solid stone. It is 
evident that this monument has never been 
finished, for all the drums have projections on 
them, which have been used for raising and 
adjusting them. These capitals are surmounted 
by blocks of solid stone, which show that they 
were intended to have some further decoration, 
probably the statues of Justinian and Theodora. 

Mr. Pullan says in his preface, and this will 
serve to show a leading intention of the book, 
—‘We believe that its perusal will modify 
certain preconceived notions regarding Byzan- 





\tine Architecture. Some authors affirm that 
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Fig. 5.—Castle of Edessa. 


























Fig. 6.—Plan. 
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there was a school of Byzantine painting, but jand by those who are interested in the history of 
not of architecture ; we shall endeavour to show | Karly Christian art. In another article we shall 
that such a school existed. Others assert that the | go into the matter of the volume more fully, and 
Gothic is the only veritable Christian architec- | discuss some of the opinions expressed in it. 
ture ; we shall prove that Christianity did not last 

for twelve centuries without having discovered a 
monumental form of expression.” In the chap- | 
ter relating to the conversion of Pagan temples 
into churches, our authors give a series of monu- 7 om 
ments of various periods and countries, serving COS: Sr Se 

to show that the Christians, so far from enter- | Ir there were records of the different kinds 
taining feelings of hatred for Pagan buildings, \of failures in buildings, considerable advantage 
as some persons have supposed, preserved and |might accrue : for, as much may be learned from 
adapted them to Christian purposes. We have a defective picce of construction as from an ex- 
always entertained the opinion ourselves that ample or a precedent of ingenious contrivance. 
this was the case, but others have thought dif- | Little, however, has been attempted in the way 
ferently ; and to the removal of this opinion the |of description or diagramatic illustration of the 
illustrations given address themselves. Our in- jfailures we allude to. In Wightwick’s “ Hints 
tention on the present occasion is simply to |to Young Architects,” may be found a few sug- 
announce the publication of the work, to afford | gestions, with diagrams, respecting certain ar- 
a general idea of its scope and purpose, and to |/rangements of structural work that should be 








THE MODE OF CONNECTING IRON 





“ Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to 
Building Purposes,” are some particulars of the 
failure of a mill at Oldham, from the erroneous 
construction and inadequate strength of the fire- 
proof flooring. But the sum of what there is 
chronicled in order to warn off the young archi- 
tect from the repetition of defective arrange- 
ments,—forms of construction likely to present 
themselves to him as_ sufficient, — is small. 
Generally, it is not easy to be acquainted with the 
occurrence of accidents which parties interested 
may be disposed to keep concealed. We are 
anxious, however, to present particulars of 
failures when sufficient information reaches us. 
We lay before our readers this week, illustrations 
of a failure that lately occurred in a certain 
form of connexion of the iron columns in the 
tiers in a flour-mill at Huntingdon. To these we 
add illustrations of the method which has been 
adopted for remedying the defect ; and, for the 
sake of comparison, diagrams showing one of the 


recommend the purchase of it by public libraries, |avoided; and in Mr. Fairbairn’s book on the | several forms of connexion that have been used 
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elsewhere where the construction is fireproof, 
which that in the Huntingdon case is not. ~ 

The building wherein the failure to which we 
have referred occurred, is known as the New 
Mill, Huntingdon, and was erected for Mr. 
Potto Brown, under professional direction. The 
exact dimensions of the structure are not 
reported to us; but they are unimportant to 
our present object. The dimension one way, 
however, between walls, was 38 ft. 9 in.; and 
this breadth was divided on plan, by two rows 
of iron columns, into a centre bay of 13 ft. 9in., 
and two side bays of 12 ft. 6 in. each, the measure- 
ments being taken from the lines of the centres 
of the columns. ‘The flooring was of wooden 
girders and binders, carried by the columns 
in the manner shown at the top of page 918, 
in the two sections. These, with the plan, 
show also the nature of the failure which 
ensued. (Diagrams 1, 2,.& 3.) 

Great strength in walls, or sufficient tie 
between opposite walls, is of the utmost im- 
portance in buildings for storage where, as in 
the case of grain, all particles that are above 
and outside of the lines of simple repose, forming 
the sides of a pyramid or heap whose base-line 
is the floor, press directly upon the walls. The 
walls must be of extra-thickness ; or they must 
be counterforted, or tied, at short distances in 
the height, as by keeping the floors of moderate 
height. In the Huntingdon mill, the continuity 


building. One of these, which is only mentioned 
because it could not have been followed by these 
particular defects, would have been to set the 
bases of the columns directly upon the girders ; 
so that the latter, and not any box-heads to 
columns below, would have carried the columns 
above. Of course, by that arrangement, each 
column and floor would have sunk in some 
degree, and the top floor and roof the most 
of all. But the safety of the structure could 
scarcely have been compromised as it was by 
the arrangement which led to positive frac- 
ture. In the event of fire, indeed, in such 
a structure, the whole of the tiers of columns 
and the roof would have gone with the floors 
We apprehend that the method of construc- 
tion just described has been followed in numerous 
cases. The other alternative would have 
been to make the shoe or box-head, at the top 
of the column, with its sides much closer to- 
| gether, or so that they would have fallen directly 
under the sides of the one column and above 
| those of the other, some provision being made 
| for the projection of the bases and capitals, so 
| that the former at least should be a source of 
| strength instead of weakness ; and it might have 
| been necessary to bear in mind here the objection 
| to unequal thicknesses of metal, on the score of 
| their different rates of cooling. By the altera- 
| tion suggested in the box-head, the girder would 
| have been weakened as a tie. But it might have 








of the girders passing through shoe-heads of the | been bolted through horizontally, witi: the ends 
columns, is most serviceable to the object of tie| of the shoe; or some tie, supplementary to the 
between the walls; but in providing this, the | diminished girder, might have been devised. . Or 


architect so designed the feet and heads of the 
columns that are connected, that the line of 


|a couple of girders might have been substituted 
for the one, and carried by brackets from the 


downward pressure was broken: cross-strain lower column, the lines of direct downward 
was thrown upon a portion that was left weak, | pressure and connexion of the columns being 


of the foot of each column; and failure was the 
result. 

" There are eight stories in the mill, varying 
from 10 ft. 9 in. to 9 ft. in elear height. In the 
three lower stories, which are 10 ft. 9 in., 10 ft., 
and 9 ft. in height, counting upwards, the walls | 
are 8 ft. in thickness. Hach of these floors, or | 
including the basement, is appropriated to. 
machinery and corn, the flour in sacks also | 
being in the basement. In the fourth story, 10 ft. | 
in height, the floor is loaded with corn-dressing 
machinery, which is as heavy as corn; and the 
floor next above, where the story is 9 ft. in the 
clear, is loaded with corn exclusively, as are the 
two stories, 9 ft., and 9 ft. 6 in. next above; and 
as the top story, 9 ft., called the stage floor, may 
be. The fourth and fifth stories have walls 
2 ft. 74 in. in thickness, and the three other | 
stories, walls 2 ft, 3 in. It will be seen that | 
each bottom.column might have to sustain about 
60 ft. in height of wheat. Or if we regard the | 
columns of the second story from the ground, as | 
those in which failure from insufficient support | 
would be most likely to manifest itself, the load | 
may be taken as 50 ft. in height. The super-| 
ficial area sustained by each column, thus | 
loaded, has been given to us as averaging about 
120 square feet ; though that would seem within 
the proper figure. The best wheat weighs, we 
believe, about 54:1b. per cubic foot ; or, we may 
say, half a hundred-weight. Taking the 120 ft. 
as the superficies, and the 50 ft. before mentioned 
as the height, and multiplying the one by the 
other, and the product by the half-hundred- 
weight, we get 3,000 cwt., or 150 tons, as the 
weight on each of the columns of the story 
lowest but one, without taking in the weight of 
the floors and columns above that story. 

The result was that nine of the columns in the 
mill gave way at the base, in the manner shown 
at AA in our diagrams at the top of the page, 
even when the floors were only partly loaded. 
It was not deemed prudent to entirely load the 
floors. Beyond the obvious disadvantages of 
such a condition of things, the failure was 
annoying, inasmuch as the mill had been erected 
With the intention of its forming a gift, or 
bequest, in place of money. 

_Methods of remedying the defects were con- 
sidered. It was first proposed to pack up the 
space shown vacant in the section, or between 
the top of the girder and the foot of the column, 
With hard oak wedged in. The space seems to 
have been originally left vacant; but supposing 
it had been otherwise, the mere shrinkage of the 
timber would have taken away the support, and 
Would have left the cross-strain which had been 
correctly allowed to be exerted upon the base, 
to produce the fractures that are shown. Any 
Wedging, even with iron, would still not have 
Provided for the shrinkage in the girder. 

Two alternative methods of construction were 











between the two girders. However, this pressure 
not having been provided for, without the inter- 
position of parts subject to cross-strain, by the 
continuity unbroken, of a material nearly in- 
compressible, as iron is by ordinary weights, it 
became necessary to supply the omission, or 
make up the continuity, by some insertion of 
iron. To manage this without the removal of 
the columns and girders, or in short, that of 
the entire internal structure of the mill, was of 
course the difficulty. The matter had by this 
time been placed in the hands of Mr. John 
Fowler, the civil engineer, of Westminster. We 
may observe that the diagrams showing the 
original construction, and which were the best 
we could procure, do not seem quite accurate in 
some points; and it is not easy to tell how the 
binders which are carried by shoes cast on the 
larger shoes or box-heads, would be fixed. But 
the defect which it has been our object to 
illustrate is exhibited clearly enough. 

The arrangement designed and carried into 
effect by Mr. Fowler, for making up the con- 
tinuity of downward pressure and restoring the 
feet of the columns, is shown by the twe sections 
(4 & 5) and the small plan that are below those 
we have already referred to. Premising, here, 
that temporary wooden supports to the beams 
were first put in on each side of the iron columns, 
we may say that the timber girder passing through 
the box-head of the column, in each case, was 
chased or mortised out in the centre, for a width 
of rather more than 4 in. as shown by one 
section,—and sufficiently, or as shown by the 
other section, in the length and in form without 
materially weakening the girder,—to allow the 
casting designed to support the upper column 
(and shown separately in plan) to be introduced, 
and placed in its proper position. This casting, 
perfectly sound, and of the dimensions figured, 
was planed on the upper surface to an incline or 
taper of a quarter of an inch in 21 inches; and 
a groove was cut in the centre, from end to end, 
as shown in the sections. For the planing, a 
planing-machine was brought to the building, 
and was placed during the progress of the work, 
where power from the engine could most conve- 
niently be had. The casting mentioned was 
carefully seated on a piece of sheet-lead of 6 lb. 
to the foot, 17 in. long and 4 in. wide. The 
packing between the top of the casting and 
the foot of the column above, was made up 
of a piece of sheet-lead, a wrought-iron plate 
17 in. long, 12 in. wide, and 1} in. thick, set true 
and flat, and a wrought-iron or steel wedge, 6 in. 
wide, and of sufficient length to extend beyond 
the plate and casting 1 in. at each end when 
driven to the permanent position. The upper 
surface of the wedge was made quite flat, whilst 
the lower was planed to the taper required, and 
determined on the spot by actual fitting of the 
wedge to its place in each separate case. Two 





°pen to selection on making the design for the | 


pins were fitted to the lower surface of this 


wedge, which just fitted into the groove planed 
in the upper surface of the supporting piece : 
thus the wedge could be exactly guided into its 
place. 

The work of inserting the several supporting 
castings, plates, and wedges, and the lead- 
packings, was commenced at the bottom of the 
building, the temporary wooden supports being 
left in the floors above. By screw-jacks, the 
floor above was lifted just sufficiently to allow 
the wedge to be properly fitted, and previous 
packing to be removed. Then the casting, plate, 
and lead, being inserted, the wedge was driven 
well to its place. The screw-jacks were then 
removed, and the floor-boards made good. The 
work was thus proceeded with till all the 
columns requiring support had been treated in 
the same manner. In addition to the supports 
described, however, it was necessary to fit new 
bases to some of the columns. 

For this we do not find that the columns 
were removed, The bases of the columns re- 
quiring the renewal were carefully cut away; 
and, according to one account, the new bases 
were inserted, making sure that there was a 
perfectly true surface of contact, metal to metal ; 
which being insured, a wrought-iron hoop was 
tightly fitted over the joint. 

We have appended to the diagrams to which 
we have referred above, others which illustrate 
one of the arrangements which may be adopted 
for the connexion of columns in a tier, preserving 
the continuity or direct downward pressure, and 
preserving also tie between the walls, in the 
case of a building which is fire-proof. The 
arrangement represented is that used in the 
City Flour Mills, in Thames-street, the lofty 
brick building, which since 1850, or 1851, has 
marred the prospect of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from Blackfriars Bridge. The building itself is, 
however, very well constructed. The columns 
and flooring were designed by Mr. F. J. Bram- 
well, civil engineer. It will be seen that there 
would be a nearly perfect continuity of the 
downward pressure,—from the manner in 
which the upper column is set directly upon 
the lower one; and that whilst the girders 
tie in the walls, and are attached to the 
tiers of columns, they might be removed, 
leaving the columns, and with them the roof, 
standing. The little “clearance” -space left 
between the top of the girder and the foot of 
the upper column, is a feature to be noted: it 
prevents any action of the girder, when the latter 
is deflected, from touching the column, action 
such as in the case of the binders in the Hunt- 
ingdon Mill, may have helped to the fracture of 
the base-plates by bending them upwards. We 
should draw attention, however, to that part 
marked A, of the lower column, as seeming to 
be not absolutely free from the defect which there 
is where any portion of the casting is subject to 
cross-strain, instead of to simple compression. 
In the execution of the work, the bases of the 
upper columns were faced and bored, and the tops 
of the lower columns were faced and turned on 
the horizontal bands. These bands, in each case, 
had four openings, or chases, down them, into 
which keys were driven to adjust the ends of the 
girders which embraced the head of the lower 
column, the openings serving as rough key-beds 
or guides for the keys. A column was first 
erected : on this were placed the ends of a pair 
of girders, the other ends of which were carried 
by the walls; the portions projecting at their 
sides, of the girders, were united as shown in 
the diagrams, by wrought-iron hoops shrunk on ; 
the head of the column, and the girders, were 
then adjusted by the keys; and then the upper 
column was put on. The flooring, of Valentia 
slate, is carried on wrought-iron joists which are 
let into pockets on the girders, every other joist 
being fastened by a pin into the pocket. 

There are, we need hardly say, other arrange- 
ments in use, for the connexion of iron columns 
in a tier, preserving the continuity of the bearing 
or pressure, and for the connexion of the flooring 
with the columns. In some cases, besides the 
girders transversely, as in the City Flour Mills, 
there will be a line of girders corresponding on 
plan with the line of the columns. Then the 
flooring, on plan, would be divided by the girders, 
or in a building of considerable extent, into 
large squares,—a column being at each angle 
of asquare. In that system of construction, the 
end of each girder is attached by screws and 
nuts to the two girders next to it, at the meet- 
ing parts, which would be on the diagonal lines 
corresponding with those which we have marked 
BB in the plan illustrative of the City Flour 
\ Mills arrangement. 
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DIAGRAMS (1, 2, 3) SHOWING ORIGINAL ARRANGEMENT AND CONNEXION OF THE COLUMNS AND FLOORING : 
NEW MILL, HUNTINGDON. 
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THE MODE OF CONNECTING IRON COLUMNS IN TIERS. 
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DIAGRAMS (4, 5) SHOWING THE NEW ARRANGEMENT AND CONNEXION, TO ESTABLISH CONTINUITY 
OF PRESSURE OF THE COLUMNS. 
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2. Plam of Column and Base-plate. 
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3. Section across a Girder. 
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5. Cross-section through Girde 
and New Packing. 
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7. Section through Joists and Flooring. 


(6, 7) SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT AND CONNEXION OF THE COLUMNS AND FLOORING IN THE 


CITY FLOUR MILLS, THAMES STREET. 
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SCALE TO ALL THE DIAGRAMS ON THIS PAGE. 
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Fig. 1.—View of Perge. 




















Fig. 7.—Corinthian Columns, Edessa. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Tue Birmingham carpenters and joiners feel 
much aggrieved with the “discharge note” of 
the master builders, and we think they have 
good grounds for it. No doubt, the masters have 
been instigated by the doings of the men through- 
out the country ; but although, in some cases, 
the men, in their endeavours to make themselves 
as independent as possible of the masters, have 
struck out wildly, and shown a disposition to 
be masters themselves rather than servants; 
still there is no doubt that the masters, by re- 
sorting to such a measure as the discharge note, 
are only giving countenance to the idea that 
they are inclined to tyrannise over the men and 
to place them entirely at the mercy of any capri- 
cious or spiteful person, in the rank of master, 
who may desire to enslave his men. We would, 
therefore, put it to the masters as a class, whe- 
ther they do not think that the already serious 
enough differences between the employed and 
the employers are likely to be greatly aggravated 
by such a mode of procedure, especially consider- 
ing that it is the idea—however perverted or 
mistaken—of a supposed undue and enslaving 
power of the masters already over them, which 
has led to protracted struggles, and to great 
evils, both to master and to men, 

A large meeting of the carpenters and joiners 
of Birmingham has been held in the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, Temple-street, to consider the pro- 
posed discharge note. The hall was crowded. 
Mr. Price occupied the chair, and in opening the 
meeting explained that the “note” proposed 
was to be given to aman on leaving his master’s | 
employ, and was to state what the man’s charac- | 
ter was, what his wages had been, and the cause 
of his leaving. The members of the Master 
Builders’ Association had pledged themselves | 
not to employ a man without one of these satis- 
factory “notes.” Mr. Bruton moved,—* That we, 
the operative carpenters and joiners of Birming- 
ham, express our intense regret that a notice has 
been issued by the masters who belong to the 
Master Builders’ Association, stating their inten- 
tion of issuing a ‘ discharge note’ on and after 
January 1, 1865; and we further pledge our- 
selves to oppose it to the utmost.” The resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried. Mr, George 
Dalton moved,—‘ That we, the carpenters and 
joiners of Birmingham, determine not to resume 
work until the Masters’ Association come to a 
perfect understanding with our committee in 
respect to the ‘discharge note,’ and pledge | 
themselves not to introduce it at any future 
time.’ Mr. John Michael moved, as an amend- 
ment,—“ That the operative carpenters and 
joiners of Birmingham do give notice to the 
masters whose names are appended to the notice 
respecting the ‘discharge note’ placed in the 
shops on Saturday, that, unless the said notice 
be withdrawn on or before Monday next, the 
12th inst., the men in their employ will strike.” 
For the amendment nine hands, out of as many 
hundreds, were held up; and the resolution, to 
the effect that the men would not resume work, 
was carried with loud cheering. 

Two brickmakers, Slater and Cheetham, have 
been sentenced, at the Manchester assizes, to 
penal servitude for twenty years, for a murder- 
ous assault. There was a strike among the 
brickmakers at Reddish, and the prosecutor in 
this case went to work before the strike was 
finished. Five men, among whom were the 
prisoners, came to him when he was alone one 
night, and beat the poor fellow in the most cruel 
manner, leaving him for dead. 

The following, among other remarks on strikes, 
were made lately by Mr. Justice Byles ;—* Is 
not the mode of adjusting disputes between men 
and masters by means of strikes very barbarous 
in a free country like this? I say this because 
in a neighbouring country there are courts 
regularly formed, consisting of masters and 
workmen in small numbers, for the adjusting of 
their disputes. They have found means of ob- 
taining a satisfactory reference of those points 
on which they disagree ; therefore, what I ad- 
dress to you is not mere speculation. I cannot 
help thinking that, if some such courts were 
established in some such trades as you have 
here, great good might result, Generally speak- 
ing, the respective representatives of such bodies 
on both sides might agree; but where they do 
not, I think it would not be impossible to find a 
referee of practical knowledge who would com- 
mand the attention and secure the respect of 
both sides. The arbitration should have (as now 
awards under the Acts for the arbitration of 
workmen’s disputes) the force of law. Nor does 








it seem to me to be any infringement of the 
principle, because if a man makes a contract for 
six months, the law enforces it ; and, if that is 
so where the contract is made directly, why 
should it not be also where the contract is made 
indirectly through a referee? I believe there 
are very few subjects more deserving of public 
attention than this, especially in this country 
and at this time. Although I rarely venture to 
say anything on these subjects, yet this is a topic 
suggested by the contents of this calendar, and 
I suggest it to your special attention.” 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — The designs for the national 
memorial of the late Prince Consort have been 
handed in to the committee. It is supposed they 
will be deposited in the National Gallery, and 
that finally the public will have an opportunity 
of inspecting them. Mr, Cousin, the City archi- 
tect, sends in to the committee an elaborate 
design, after the model of a Greek temple, to be 
erected on the “ridge running N.N.E. from 
Arthur’s Seat, and about 540 ft. above the 
sea.’ Concerning the site and the design, 
Mr, Cousin writes,— The site in question has 
been much animadverted on in the public prints ; 
and were the memorial restricted to sculpture 
alone, there might be some force in the objec- 
tion ; or were it proposed to erect an obelisk or 
other tall upright structure, such as the Scott 
Monument, so admirably adapted to its situation 
in Princes-street, the objection would perhaps 
have still greater force, such structures being 
entirely out of harmony with the general con- 
tour and grouping of such mountain scenery as 
that of Arthur’s Seat. On the other hand, nothing 
could be more appropriate as a site for a temple 
of the pure Greek form.” Such a monument 
so placed would be seen to great advantage 
from Princes-street, the North Bridge, as well as 
from many other parts of the city, from Holy- 
rood, from all parts of the surrounding districts 
of the country, and from the Firth of Forth, as 
far as the eye can reach, forming a leading 
feature for the eye to rest upon, and giving a 
classical expression to the scene, and a further 
warrant to our fair city for being named tke 
Modern Athens.” In the National Gallery 
improvements have been made, both in the alter- 
ing of the arrangement of the pictures formerly 
in the gallery, and by the exhibition of several 
important new acquisitions. The “ Scott Draw- 
ings” consist of nearly fifty water-colours, by 
some of the most eminent English masters, 
bequeathed to the trustees of the National Gal- 
lery by the late amiable John Scott, of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Colnaghi, Scott, & Co., of 
London, This series of drawings comprises, 
water-colours by Danby, Girtin,—one of the 
founders of the English School of Water-colour 
Painting,—Collins, David Cox, Roberts, Lewis, 
Cattermole, P. Derrint, J. D. Harding, Joseph 
Nash, Knell, Callow, Fripp, Elmore, and several 
other distinguished artists; as well as pencil 
drawings by Patrick Nasmyth, William Dyce, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and Samuel Prout. Among 
the most remarkable of these drawings are those 
by Joshua Cristall, born at Truro, in Cornwall, 
in 1768, and one of the founders of the original 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, in 1805. 
The Edinburgh Workmen’s Houses Improve- 
ment Company (Limited) have held their third 
annual general meeting. The report congratu- 
lated the shareholders on the completion of the 
two rows of houses at Dumbiedikes, containing 
132 separate tenements, provided with every 
convenience necessary for a family. Thege 
houses had been built at a cost of upwards of 
19,0001,, and were now all occupied by respect- 
able tenants, at rents ranging from 91. 10s. to 
121. Several of the houses had been sold at a 
moderate profit, at prices varying from 1501. to 
1851. It was the object of the directors as much 
as possible to encourage the tenants to purchase 
their houses, The houses having been only par- 
tially occupied during the past financial year, 
the revenue appearing on the present account 
did not represent what might fairly be antici- 
pated, now that the houses were fully tenanted, 
and the company in fair working order; yet 
there was a net surplus for the past year of 
7091, 3s. 4d,, which the report recommended to 
be applied in paying a dividend to the share- 
holders at the rate of 4 per cent., leaving a 
balance of 611. 12s. 4d. 

Roberton (Selkirkshire).—The church which 
has been erected by the heritors of Roberton 
parish, in the county and presbytery of Selkirk, 














was opened on the 20th ult. Mr. Rhing Was 
the architect. The site was given by the late 
Mr. George Pott, of Todrig. 

Burntisland: Sewerage and Waterworks — 
Since the completion of the contracts for the 
sewerage and waterworks for Burntisland, in 
Fifeshire, Scotland, various improvements ang 
extensions have been found necessary to bring 
them to a state of efficiency. It would appea; 
that this object has been accomplished. Tho 
outlay on the sewerage works amounts to 3,357], 
which sum, except 7001. borrowed, was received 
from the town council. The waterworks hayo 
been executed at a cost of 2,4531., the sum of 
1,4001. having been advanced by the town coun. 
cil, and 1,0501. borrowed by the commissioners, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ipswich.—It is proposed by the Freemagons 
of this locality to erect a large Masonic Hall, 
capable of affording accommodation to the lodges 
of other societies, and of. being at the same time 
of service to the public as a music-hall and a 
place for large public meetings, on a site in 
Brook-street. 

Coventry.—This city is making progress in 
street architecture, by the erection of several 
new buildings in its main thoroughfare. One 
of these—the best and only stone front of modern 
date—has just been completed in High-street 
for a general carpet and furnishing warehouse, 
The building consists of five flats, each compris. 
ing a single room, the lower room being devoted 
to the storing of mattings, floor-cloths, druggets, 
&c. The floor is composed of cement, and the 
room is lighted by means of two patent daylight 
reflectors. The ground-floor, or shop, has two 
good-sized windows for the display of goods, 
and is entered by glass folding-doors. The first- 
floor is the carpet-department, and is approached 
from the shop by an oak staircase, of great 
width, the newells and banisters being of carved 
ornamental oak, The three upper stories are 
severally devoted to carpets, rugs, bedsteads 
and bedding, &c. The front of the building is 
composed of stone pilasters and carved capitals, 
from whence spring semicircular carved archi- 
traves and key-stones, the upper windows having 
stone columns and carved caps. The whole 
front is of Venetian architecture. The architects 
were Messrs, Neyill & Son, and the builder Mr. 
J. Marriott. 

Kidderminster.—An extensive worsted mill, 
the property of Mr. Thomas Lea, of the Larches, 
is now approaching completion. It is erected 
on a site between the canal and the works of the 
New Cotton Spinning Company, and is to be 
called “ The Sling Mill.” The building was com- 
menced in July, 1863, from designs furnished 
by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects, 
Bradford, and the work has been executed by 
Mr. Purnell, builder, Rugby. The mill and 
warehouses are built of red Staffordshire brick, 
with blue and white strings and arches over the 
doors and windows. At the western end is a 
chimney 180 ft. in height, and this is near com- 
pletion. The mill is 195 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, 
and 80 ft. to the top of the roof; and there are 
four floors besides the ground-floor, the top one 
being lighted by skylights ; and there are up- 
wards of 200 large windows in the mill besides. 
The warehouses adjoin, and these buildings are 
144 ft. long by 26 ft. wide. There is also 
dining-hall for the use of the workpeople, 57 ft. 
long by 26 ft. wide. Two engines of 40-horse 
power each are being fixed, and the machinery 
will soon be introduced. The works will cost, 
with machinery, &c., nearly 50,0001. 

Worcester.—The extension of the new engine 
works, at Shrubhill, is being rapidly carried on, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wilson, the 
company’s engineer. The embankment on the 
left of the passenger station is being carried 
away, and the soil will be deposited in the valley 
in the rear of the workhouse. The embankment 
near the Newtown-road Bridge is cut through. A 
great portion of the deep valley will be filled up, 
and on the site will soon be commenced a capa- 
cious goods station, for the Midland Railway 
Company, who purchased the land some time 
ago for this purpose. Messrs. Woodward's 
renovated establishment, opposite the Old Bank, 
according to the local Herald, has been un- 
covered by the removal of the scaffolding. The 
house, being now in a recess, breaks up the long 
monotonous line of straight-walled houses and 
square-headed windows, and its removal back 
5 ft. Gin. is the first instalment of a desirable 
widening of the street at that point. There are 
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= 
three stories, the lowermost being an entire 
frontage Of shop-window, except the central 
doorway. The second story is lighted with 
Gothic pointed windows, or, rather, a range of 
arcades; and the top story is also furnished 
with pointed and transomed windows, those in 
poth stories having quatrefoils in the head 
tracery ; the whole terminated with three gables 
and pierced barge-boards. Mr. Perkins was the 
architect. 








OPENING OF CLIFTON SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 


Bristol has been holiday-making and rejoicing 
in the long looked-for opening of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, on Thursday in last week. 
This bridge, as our readers are aware, has been 
formed out of the old Hungerford suspension 
pridge at Charing Cross. But although the 
(lifton Bridge has been completed in December, 
1864, its foundations may be said to have been 
laid in December, 1753—more than a hundred 
years since—when 1,0001. were given by Mr. 
William Vick to the Society of Merchant Ven- 
turers, to be placed at interest till it amounted 
to the sum of 10,0001., when it was to be applied 
to the construction of a bridge over the river at 
Bristol. Vick contemplated the erection of a 
stone bridge at Rownham ferry. An iron bridge, 
however, was thought preferable, and in 1830, 
when 8,000. had been accumulated, plans were 
advertised for, and Telford was ultimately com- 
missioned to prepare a design; but the esti- 
mated cost was no less than 52,0001. An Act of 
Parliament was got, and new designs were 
obtained from Brunel, Telford, and other engi- 
neers; but still something like 50,0001. seemed 
to be requisite. Mr. Davies Gilbert gave his 
advice, and Brunel’s plan was agreed upon. 
Telford would have had the bridge supported on 

igantic columns, reared at great trouble; but 
his more daring rival determined to make the 
diffs support the structure, and he estimated the 
entire cost of the construction at 57,0001. Forti- 
fied with their design, which was satisfactory to 
the majority of the inhabitants of the city and 
neighbourhood, the trustees, in 1831, determined 
to commence the all-important undertaking, the 
Society of Merchant Venturers having given the 
land necessary on the Clifton side of the river, 
and Mr. P. J. Miles the stone from the quarry at 
Leigh necessary for constructing the pier at 
that side of the river. 

The first stone was excavated, but the Bristol | 


riots put the arrangement out of joint, and | 
little was done till 1835, when wire was in the | 


ascendant as the projected material of the bridge, 
and 35,0001. the estimated cost. Mr. Brunel | 
then modified his scheme, but the Bristolians | 
were not satisfied. Still the preliminary works | 


Were In progress; a wire was stretched across | 





the river ; and the foundation of the Somerset- | 
shire buttress was laid when the British Asso- 
Giation visited Bristol. In 1837 the contractors 
became bankrupt, but in 1840 the buttress was 
completed, and in 1843 the money was all spent, 
45,0001, having been realised and disposed of in 
massive piers, &c., ere one-half of the iron-work 
for the bridge, flooring, toll-house, &c., were 
executed, and 30,0001. more were requisite to 
finish the work. In 1853 the works ceased, and 
the undertaking was for the time abandoned. 
or seven more years matters remained in statu 
S when the idea of using up the Hungerford 
aa Bridge was entertained, after Lieut.- 
_— Serrell, C.E., of the United States, had 
re pe to complete the bridge with wire for 
ep It was in 1860 that Mr. W. H. Barlow 
oh rJ. Hawkshaw were consulted, and gave 
oe opinion as to the use of the Hunger- 
beta materials ; and it is from these materials the 
— the cliffs has at last been completed. 
‘eel ae were purchased for 5,0001. The 
ogre - the bridge has been nearly 100,0001. 
500 Pee is 30 ft. wide, the iron-work weighs 
the lane’ _ the bridge has a span of 703 ft., 
en. - of any chain-bridge in the world. 
bse “9 eers who have completed the bridge, 
aan it may be said to have been designed so 
«f _ ago by Mr. Brunel, are Messrs. J. 
egin a and W. H. Barlow, the resident 
. _ being Mr. T. Airey. When viewed 
Prag e1 sa or from Clifton Down, the chains 
ome He nay threads than the substantial sup- 
a a bridge on which it is estimated 8,000 
the might stand without the slightest danger 
“tt structure, A view and details will be 
i @ previous volume of the Builder. 


and favourite resort of the citizens, to which 
the bridge leads, has been concluded. The sum 
to be paid is 40,0001. The property is to be 
held in the hands of two trustees until the whole 
amount is cleared off, and afterwards in behali 
of the purchasers. The capital to be raised is 
50,0001., of which 26,0001. have already been 
subscribed. A primary condition of the agree- 
ment is the preservation of the hanging woods, 
including Nightingale Valley, or a space of 64 
acres, from building purposes. 








CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


On December 1st the Rev. W. J. Beamont read 
a paper on “The Requirements of English 
Church Architecture in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” He commenced by explaining the object 
of worship, and showed that it was essential 
that the clergyman should be in such a position 
as to be both seen and heard by the people, as 
he was leading their devotions, praying with 
them, not for or to them. He then entered into 
a description of the forms of many ancient 
churches, showing that as far as plan was con- 
cerned almost any form that could be adopted 
would have some precedent; and showed how 
many advantages might be obtained from having 
a large central polygonal or circular space 
covered either by a dome or lantern. The 
former he should wish much to see attempted in 
Gothic work, as it was a very beautiful form, 
|and there seemed to be no definite reason why 
it should be so rigidly excluded. He strongly 
| advocated that churches should be made as light 
| as possible, and would prefer mural-painting to 
| window-painting, as the latter tended to diminish 
| the light. 











THE DEMOLITION AND REBUILDING OF 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR IN: LIVER- 
POOL. 


Tus important subject came before the town 
council last week, when the first report of the 
medical officer under the new demolishiag 
powers of the Council was made. Mr. Bowring 
then directed the attention of the council to the 
necessity for replacing the dwellings to be 
demolished. Under the report referred to, he 
remarked, thirty courts were to be dealt with ; 
ninety-one houses were reported, in the opinion 
of the medical officer, as such as ought to bo 
demolished ; four were to be structurally altered ; 
and 150 filthy privies and ashpits were reported 
as to be destroyed. Action such as that now 
contemplated could not but be fraught with an 
immensity of good. It would open out vile spots 
and remove malignant sores from which Liver- 
pool had been suffering so long; and the com- 


mittee hoped that letting light and air into those 


courts and places from which both light and air 


had been so persistently excluded, would do a 
very great deal of good, both to the physical and 
moral health of the population. But for this 
good—for this permanent benefit, as he hoped it 
would turn out to be, for the inhabitants—a 
temporary evil would have to be sustained, anc 
would have to be met. According to the usual 
average of inhabitants of houses, 619 persons 
would be thrown out of their habitations by the 
step which was now suggested. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable that some arrangements should 
be made, if possible, in order to provide against 
the very great evil of pressing people who were 
so thrown out of their habitations into the re- 
maining houses in the neighbourhood. He hoped 
that the Council would heartily join in passing 
this resolution of the Health Committee, which 
he now proposed :— 

“‘That the Council be requested to instruct the Finance 
Committee to atford every possible facility for the erec- 
tion of model cottages for the lsbouring classes on land 
belonging to the corporation available for the purpose, 
such cottages to be erected to the satisfaction of the 
council; and also to instruct the Finance Committee to 
use their best exertions with the owners of land in the 
vicinity of the borough, and with railway companies 
having stations in the town, for the erection of suburban 
dwellings for the above classes, and conveying workmen 
by railway to and from their work at cheap prices,” 


A smart discussion ensued, in course of which 
Mr. H. T. Wilson recounted the various instances 
in which the poor had been driven out of their 
dwellings. Firstly, he remarked,— 

‘‘ There was the Act of 1842, which closed all cellar 
dwellings in courts, and all cellars less than 7 ft. in 
height ; this, up to 1846, had displaced about 3,000 fami- 
lies. Then came the more stringent provisions of the 
Sanitary Act of 1847, which emptied 5,000 more cellars, 
and dispersed 20,000 persons within a period of less than 
two years, Since that we have had in operation the 





The purchase of Leigh Woods, the beaut'ful 





Improvement Bills of 1858 and 1861, which destroyed 324 | 


houses ; and we are now about to apply for another Bill 
which will remove 191 more houses, Then there is the 
new Sanitary Bill for rectifying or demolishing ill- 
ventilated courts and alleys, under which a vast amount of 
cottage property will be destroyed. The railways also, 
the London and North-Western and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, now occupy by their roads, yards, sheds, and 
stations, the sites which once teemed with population. 
But probably the most extensive agency in dislodging the 
artisan has been private commercial enterprise, which has 
erected warehouses, manufactories, offices, and shops, in 
the central and lower districts of the town, on localities 
previously possessed by cottage property. The change 
is of an extent and magnitude suflicient seriously to 
jeopardise the health and comfort of the labourer, and 
therefore worthy of our most earnest consideration. Now, 
let me ask, ‘what has been done to meet this vast dislo- 
cation of our labourers from their homes?’ I will not 
say, done in compensation, but in mitigation of the un- 
avoidable hardships of his position. I regret to find that 
our predecessors in the Council took no prominent action 
to remove the difficulties to which I am now referring,” 


Mr. Picton reprobated the idea of converting 
the Council into a charitable institution for the 
supply of dwellings, or into a speculative build- 
ing society either,—forgetful, we fear, that the 
Council were here not merely neutral or pas- 
sive spectators in this business, but active de- 
molishers of the dwellings of the poor, which, 
surely, it is their duty to see replaced; and as 
to charity, that this is not what is called for, nor 
speculative profit either. 

Mr. Bowring said,— 

**He never intended the corporation to ‘give’ the 
land. The overcrowding was due to the architects 
and builders. The demand had been active, while the 
supply had been sluggish. Who were the proprietors of 
the tunnel middens? Who were the proprietors of the 
houses in which miserable people lived from year to 

ear? He asked Mr. Picton to answer that question, for 

e knew well who the owners were. Mr. Picton had 
asked why they did not build houses of 70. or 802. a-year. 
They had never destroyed a house of that value, but they 
had destroyed the houses of the poor, and they asked the 
council to put the working man in a position to house 
himself—not a charitable act, but merely a friendly act 
of assistance.” 

The resolution was withdrawn, and an amend- 
ment was passed referring the subject to the 
Health Committee to report what might be 
advisable. 





THE INSPECTION OF FOOD. 


ENorMovs quantities of unwholesome meat are 
still seized every week in some of the metropoli- 
tan markets,—a natural result of strict inspec- 
tion in the City. The infliction of heavy fines, 
and, in certain cases, the imposition of imprison- 
ment with hard labour, tend to drive the nefa- 
rious sale of poisonous food into other districts of 
the metropolis. In drawing accasional attention 
to this subject, we have always maintained 
that, besides the markets, it is necessary for the 
shops, especially in the poorer neighbourhoods, 
to be most carefully looked after by the parochial 
authorities. It is satisfactory to notice that the 
medical and other health authorities of Isling- 
ton appear to have set to work in earnest; and 
the good example will not be lost in other dis- 
tricts; for, whether willing or not, the local 
authorities will be forced in self-defence to pro- 
tect themselves from the impurities which will 
be driven out of Islington. In this way there 
is a wide field for work ; and we would especially 
direct attention to the goods offered for sale by 
the costermongers in the Brill, New-cut, Leather- 
lane, and other markets, to the sausage and pie 
shops, to the dealers in pickled and other pork, 
Ostend rabbits, Irish bacon, and American cheese. 
The dealers in tripe, ox and sheep’s heads, &c., 
should not be overlooked any more than the 
ordinary butchers, and the surveying of those 
places should not be confined to the parts of the 
premises which are exposed to the public view, 
but should also be extended to cellars and other 
parts of the premises. We have long known 
that the evil of the sale of poisonous food 
is of gigantic extent, and extensive inquiry will 
show this. Only recently a case in point under 
the Amended Nuisances Removal Act of the 
present year, has been brought before the 
Clerkenwell magistrate. The charge was that 
William Johnstone, wholesale pork-pie and 
sausage -roll manufacturer, of Essex - street, 
late Lower-road, Islington, had on his pre- 
mises a large quantity of meat which was 
unsound, unwholesome, and unfit for human 
food; and further, that his bakehouse was in 
a dirty state, contrary to the provisions of the 
recent Act for the regulation of bake-houses. 
Mr. Dunham, the inspector of nuisances, gave a 
most unpleasant account of some of the matters 
found in these premises; and Dr. Ballard said 
that the meat (which consisted of pork and 
veal), “showed spots of hemorrhage, and the 
fleshy pieces large and extensive extravasation 
of blood, mostly on the inner side. These are 
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the appearances which are met with in hogs 
which have died of the disease variously known 
as hog typhus, hog cholera,” &c. 

Mr. Barker, the magistrate, considered this a 
very bad case, and fined the defendant 151. for 
the unwholesome food, and 11. for the dirty bake- 
house; and told him that if he came there again 
on a similar charge he would not get off so 
easily. 

A few more prosecutions of this kind will 
prove of great advantage to the poor, and will 
show dishonest dealers who would disguise and 
sell poison, that they will not be allowed to do 
so with impunity. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the Board, 
Mr. Samuda asked the solicitor for information 
respecting the powers of the Board under Con- 
tract No. 1 to enforce the due progress of the 
works. 

The Solicitor replied that if the works were 
not carried on with due diligence, the Board was 
authorised to take the works out of the con- 
tractor’s hand, and employ persons and procure 
materials for the completion of the works. The 
Board had power, under the circumstances re- 
ferred to, to determine the contract, and take 
possession of the works and plant, to have the 
works completed. They had power, also, to 
enforce a penalty of 1001. 

Mr. Samuda said he thought the time was 
arrived for taking active measures to insure the 
due fulfilment of the contract. The contract 
was for 520,000i., and there was a clause to per- 
form the whole of the work in two years and a 
half. One year had already elapsed, and the 
whole sum received by the contractor only 
amounted to 60,0001. It would take eight years 
to complete the works if the progress should 
continue to be as slow as up to the present 
time. 

The engineer read letters addressed by him to 
Mr. Furness, respecting the slow progress of the 
Embankment works, and a letter in reply from 
Mr. Furness, explaining the causes of delay. 

After some discussion, a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the contractor having failed to 
carry on the works with due diligence, as re- 
quired by Contract No. 1, it be referred to the 
Thames Embankment Committee to report to 
the Board the steps necessary to enforce the 
more speedy execution of the works. 


Two letters have been published by the 
Thames Conservancy Commissioners as to the 
Embankment. They relate to the material now 
being dredged from the river, and which the 
contractors for the Embankment say is not 
suited for the filling in of that work. Mr. Joseph 
Cubitt and Mr. Nathaniel Beardmore are the 
writers of the letters, and they declare that the 
material is the best that could be used for the 
purpose, but that it is wasted by the manner in 
which it is thrown into the river. 








KING’S CROSS STATION. 


Sirx,—The Great Northern Railway Terminus 
at King’s Cross is, I think, both in its construc- 
tion and external design, well suited to its parti- 
cular purpose; but why should its general effect 
be so shockingly marred as it is by the unsightly 
close-boarded fence next the pavement, which has 
so long remained in front of and shut out all 
view of the building? The insertion of this 
query in your journal will, I am sure, do much 
towards the removal of such a slur on the taste 
of the directors of the Great Northern Railway. 

G. W. 








ACCIDENTS IN LONDON. 


It appears to me that some of the causes of 
accidents referred to in your number of Saturday, 
might be prevented by the interference of the 
police. For instance, the ill fastening of the 
plates in coal-holes, boys riding behind carriages, 
the omission of inhabitants of houses to sweep 
the pavement in snow and frosty weather. Why 
are not the police on duty instructed to see to 
the observance of the law, and enforce the 
penalties for infringement ? We seldom or never 
hear of the police summoning parties for neglects 
or omissions, and why not ? C. J, PaLMEr. 





LIST OF NEW BELLS. 


Ir is the practice now, and has been for some 
time past, to publish in divers periodicals an 
account of the many painted glass windows set 
up in our churches throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, most of them under the 
name of “memorials.” Surely there is no 
reason why the same publicity and report should 
not be given of new bells, whether a whole peal 
or a single bell restored: on the contrary, it 
seems very desirable. They are all either gifts 
or the joint productions of divers contributors, 
and are of far greater intrinsic value than the 
most costly windows, and perhaps more durable. 
It must, therefore, be gratifying to know that 
attention is being called to the long-neglected 
state of our towers and bells; and it is hoped 
that this feeling will increase. With a view of 
helping on such a movement, I send you a list 
of bells supplied by the three principal founders 
in the year 1863: it may tend to bestir others 
to do the same. E. 


New Bells supplied by Messrs. Mears, of White- 
chapel, London, in 1863. 


ewt. qr. lb. 
RORUMMMRESTS, DURBOE:., <scsuneusssnsonacchonstasbspsaescurasssens 017 
BMSEIND -os55) csctucuAbonanibneusuienabenesn ses onnascessenuncrssees 4 110 
MINNUID Soe cpus igoit vusscentcuovanaearsncavacsrounscnscotcvcssses 3 316 
ERTS UNM, canssoscbnibspcsacteashssoaséssossonensonsen 21 116 
Sevenhampton, Berks ...........c..cccccccsssssssersveres 6 2 5 
Staunton, Gloucestershire ...........sssscesssssseceeees 400 
MU MRRIT MRONMEL§. capssscccsessersessvesenacesvassaseasenses . - 8 6 
Sampford Peverel, Devon ...........ccccccrsssssscoeeee 13 21 
ONY PRU DOY WOUPOL, 5 s00seccccssonaescvocissonee senses 18 310 
MMMNND ost calcite shivsacst skoancabasvsssaxssessasunesssseacese soeae 6 2 23 
RPMRMID oshcnr st ccecenscep cuss enensussonstssvenoassesscenessooeean - 6 020 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire ........0...ssssssecessscneeee 6 3 3 
PRMMELO; COMOMDALD 5.5 <ccoanccessacnssonvecssccsscsavesin’ 619 
Long Sutton, Somerset .........ccccscscsessccsscoecsees 17 1 22 
MENMNID Gas ceasieci chats cabaussedssepiachseanceveevencsepeeeceessat> 14 1 26 
RPONES Lc ivetuisscss walohsbessisosveeabibasasscsecessnosshossenters ll 314 
Set of quarter-hour bells .............sscsceeeeee total 6 3 7 
Bt. Mary's, Reading,...cccce.corsorcecccseseecvsnsccessees 18 0 4 
Heywood, St. Luke’s, peal of 8, tenor 2232... 90 116 
MDUIEO | TOOK TOBY sccsincessccsssenossesebavnacnsesccseoneces 8 21 
DOMES, 9°O FT SCNO; BOD oc iccssscccessoessesscssoece 6 0 20 
Red River, three bells, tenor 4 3 13 ......... total 12 1 27 
CLOCK <Hell ON GUATCOLB.06.sscccessesccessesscosssecsces 13 119 
SPO RINEE <3, syasensenscosee cect sswwunsuacevsunatieserecascunes 7 234 
MONEOTD as cscuspe kos slesuanatvarrhobeoesssanavenaeconnacessoasenenee 604 
RE Re 5 116 
Burford, 4 bells, tenor 5 1 1............scseseeee total 17 2 8 
UNM LER, ais ssh sonup eocubbevmen ob stcaneenesossakeksanes 7 2-3 
Leap, Cork, TM AN,.....cccc.cesacecoorssnsecnsssaccecoss »- 8 015 
SONNE NOOR ois s.ces snes ssunsncessbans«cosshpescseces 4 014 
MMUMIMNANER ovesicccrvavcntes<sccsstvereaxsseboossanandeabss 708 9 
perce BNI Siig ck kab cetinn’ ce xeoanbhbsiccnescctbeom 5 219 
Horstead, Sussex, 5 bells, tenor 11 2 21 ...total 36 2 27 


The gift of Mr. F. Broadwood. 











SMES MBIIIID 5 00555ccuchsesenassaovosccorsesaryeesasse 9 3 22 
MUNDUS, co snsaxcansdausaghonbassabuniescnssanemessossalenasandses 4 213 
Birch, in Manchester, 8 belis, tenor 13 2 19...... 57 2 4 
PATIENT: BOMIOR 5 Gas npn ssncsooouseecenccsccssascensuncccs 9 2 22 
ROMGUTON MRIMIONIIINS, Sasi 050555 snsscssdanesessscessninen 419 
MMRMININ RINIIII cs sph ckadsannssssskbbane ches cssanascecskeets 10 013 
Wealton-on-the-Hill .......0:ccoscsoressscasseovosssecseses 7 116 
MA IMEPINOKINCDD cs 25.5. sbskugcssecasness seasueceusensnencsacausivas 63 9 
APLAR ROMEVIN 5 cs cssvesecssssicosssavcawsexesoucosssess 14 118 
BDRRMID oi sskyes us cunvensnecoebaboebisesessnvaceaniechusabsesseeee 9 319 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..........scseseceseree Shabpaniavesese 4 010 
SOGWEIAPORE, TOMMGINOL, o55s005600nc0sesssssnseossarsscsace 18 1 25 
BRUNO sons tensa sbaseivasasooes ve eoanesycpenecanasocienscasevencsce 6 3 24 
MAMAMININEM 1.55 cose svencsnesevervaessvacsvevnrbessnnsirsstecte 73 8 
PRED AOMIINEID cs ca:cscsive nove sah cov ceovcveamencesaunbees 62 1 0 
MMEATMD MEUM sc siccos ch pacaikepassssakenbnoavassinbencarcsnsbes 7 3 8 
NMSINRNRIMMIONT OOS: ccs eccecss scabs casasssncss'ees sp ccacetcceess 3 013 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire .............cceceseeces 7 320 
BBN 6 Canndls, DOPE .,..01.s0s00senseassssocecees 8 1 25 
Wryeliffo, near Darlington. ............cccccrccssseserces 3 1 5 
UD IMORMMMNIMITIN GS 555. cceskvxossoncsbeseabesossscs . 4123 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent.................... a2 2 ft 





Fovant, Wilts : 
Crossby, near Liverpool, 6 bells, tenor 10 0 0... 
PMNUEIUNND . snse cdbosccocteeshsenessecsoxs . as 
REO a: saisgcsntnoiennminases 
Hepworth, Yorkshire 
Auchterarder, N.B. .. 





New Bells supplied by Messrs. Warner, of 
London, in 1863. 


Wentworth, 6 bells, tenor 1039 .................. 45 0 0 
The og of Mr. J. Duke, of Benley Hall. 
Reading, Berks, a new tenor added.................. 12 0 9 
Bay NL AU ONEEN IRM 50) Sceserisecénscskonanseassassenence 12 6 
Wing, Bucks, tenor recast .............ccccccesssssecees 29 0 9 
Bramley, York, 6 bells, tenor 11 217 ...... total 50 3 0 


The tenor and a clock the gift of Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Richard Nichols, of Hill top, Bramley. 

The 5 bells were the gift of Mr. John Musgrave, of 
Sandford House, in memory of his late uncle, Mr. 
Abraham Musgrave, of Bramley, 













Pan BAN NN esas cents ahnesenicaien senesicnccence S12 % 
Huntstanworth, Blackland.................... 2 211 
Bodenham, Herefordshire, tenor recast.. 2 2 Fy 
Ellesmere, Salop, 2 bells....................006 430 
The gift of Mrs. Mainwaring, of Oteley Park. 
Llanwnog Caerws, et oy 2bells ... 11 0 0 
Higham, Rochester, 5 bells, tenor 7 0 20 0 0 
Longbourne, Louth ...............0008 ose 5 2 20 
Crangaonite, Australia  .............0c.sccccsssssssseeee 8 2 0 
Moreton, near Liverpool, 4 bells, tenor 5 317... 19 0 0 
Montreal, 1 bell.............. 18 6 0 
Laxton, Newark, a treble 6 110 
The gift of Mrs. R, H. A, in. 
Clannaborough, Devon, 2 bells.............ccceccecees 
Bishop of Newcastle, Sydiney..........s...csscsseseeces 200 
ea ce, LEED 11 20 
Calcutta, a peal of 8, tenor 9 0 0.......... ee - 40 0 0 
~~ 8. George, Devon, new tenor...............00 12 113 
n memory of the sole grandson of the rector, aged 10. 
Hascombe, Surrey, 3 bells . ae 








MPOUHOB; TIGVOR.(B WONG, ...00is0asousaneissssncssoasoecics my T 7 
The gift of Mr. J. Pender, M.P, 
Eaat Sheen, Sarrey, 1 bell. ..........cscccccccosccsessece 
Eastbourne, Sussex, 3 bells ............ccsccsssseoeces 
MME TABOOS CORLL aces ébitaetssasdksvncekccsseesias., 
Preston, Candover, Hants, a peal of 4 ..........., 12 0 6 
Holy Trinity, Lee, Kent, 1 bell .................0000 
Critchill, Dorset, peal ONS datignhas cneasdenestbensecteens 36 0 9 
UOUGIEIE ERTAAS LTDAIL <a spoy ates scsasaeshss'saatssanods canes 
Tibbenham, Norfolk, 1 treble ...........ccecceeeeeees T 
Hoddesdon, Herts, new tenor ...........cscccceseeees ll 025 
MODMABUIATIN GS OOUD os cssin sas sse0heisesessscvssesecseseas 3006 
WADGIONG SUMO, DEM). 64.5 sscesessasccssceccsescees 419 
Bells supplied by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, 


in 1863. 
Batley Carr, York, 6 bells, tenor1100 ........, 
Kirk Deighton, York, 6 bells, tenor 10 0 0....., 
Shireoaks, Nottingham, a peal of 5, tenor 8 0 0 
The gift of the Duke of Devonshire, who built the church, 
Turriff, Aberdeenshire, 1 bell ...........0..s00e.s000 10 0 0 
The gift of Mr. John Adam, of Scobback, 
Tompson, Norfolk, tenor recast ..............sse000. 
At the expense of Lord Walsingham, 
Deane, Northamptonshire, 1 recast.................. 900 
At the expense of the Earl of Cardigan. 
Pontefract, Yorkshire, a peal of 6, tenor ......... 1100 
Walsall, Staffordshire, 2 trebles 


11 00 








SOUTH LONDON WORKING CLASSES 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Srir,—I have read with some attention the 
remarks made by yourself and your correspon. 
dent “R.” in the last two numbers of the 
Builder : so have several of the committee of the 
South London Working Classes Industrial Exhi. 
bition ; and I can honestly assure you that, if we 
are on the wrong track, we are very willing tobe 
set right. 

Our suggested rules were remarked upon in 
the Builder of June 25: the approved rules also 
received notice upon October 1. We have been 
advertising for weeks upon your first page, as 
well as in other journals, our willingness to im. 
part information to any who may apply; and it 
is really too bad that, after this, we are to be so 
misunderstood and misrepresented. I inclose 
you a copy of our rules, from which you will see 
that my language is not incorrect. For instance, 
your correspondent says,—‘In practice, they 
[Industrial Exhibitions] will encourage, I fear, a 
feigned simplicity or ignorance which will be 
more petted and noticed than genuine work.” 
Now, sir, please to put against this statement 
our Rule 2,— 

“That the Exhibition be managed by a committee, 
elected at a public meeting, who shall have in view the 
encouragement of inventive skill, excellence of workman- 
ship, and the wise employment of the workman’s = 
hours; for which purpose pecuniary or other prizes 3 
be awarded to the successful exhibitors.” 

Then, again, “ R.”’ says, ‘‘ Professed workmen 
stand no chance in such exhibitions against 
amateurs.” How true this is may be seen from 
our Rule 7,— 

** Prizes for skill in design or execution will be awarded 


0° 

1. Producers of articles calculated to promote domestic, 
sanitary, and social advantages. : 

2. Producers of useful, artistic, scientific, and ingenious 
designs, works, models, &c. ‘ 

3. Special reference will be made in the distribution of 
prizes—To mechanics and artisans peculiarly skilled in 
their own and other departments. Also to the unskilled 
and self-taught who shall prove themselves worthy of 8 

lace beside the more experienced. Articles exhibited by 
emales are eiigible for all prizes.” 

Of course, it is open to your correspondent, or 
any other person, to criticise or impugn the 
correctness of a decision at which adjudicators 
may arrive; but in my opinion your corre- 
spondent has received more than his due; at 
least he has obtained more than he would do if 
he were to exhibit in “the sunny south,” as you 
will find by rule 8 :— 

‘©No money prize shall be more than 101., or less than 
1l.; and no article shall be eligible which has already re 
ceived distinction from any exhibition.” ‘ 

Surely in three years your corresponden 
might have improved upon his previous produc” 
tion: if not, I am afraid his receiving a first’ 
class prize then has encouraged him to do 
something worse than feign simplicity or 1g00 
rance. I must not trespass upon your valu le 
space to inform your readers as to the objects we 
had in view in originating industrial exhibitions. 
Their value, if wisely conducted, must be patent 
to every well-wisher of his kind ; and we have to 
thank you and your brethren of the press for the 
many genial and commendatory notices we have 
received. GrorcE M. Murrny, Hon. Sec. 

*,* The observations to which Mr. Murphy 
objects were founded on what has been done on 
the occasion of past exhibitions with a view t0 
improvement in those tocome. He fully admits 
by his letter the justice of what we desire, 
we are glad to believe that the objection we have 
pointed out will be avoided in the coming 





bition of the South London Working Classes. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITORS. 


Srr,—You have from time to time taken much interest 
in the subject of architectural competitions, and your 
paper has contained valuable hints thereon. Can you say 
whether the following practices are recognised as legitt- 
mate in competitions :— 

1st, To send in three designs in three distinct styles 
when one is asked for? 

nd. Is it usual or right for the judges to choose from 
gl three, thereby giving three chances to one against 
every other competitor ? 

grd, Is it legitimate to send in elevations to half the 
required scale, such being prepared in a short time with- 
out elaboration of detail and possessing all the character- 
istics of sketches ? 

4th, Is it customary to send, in addition to the three 
gts, alternative plans on each of the same ? 

An answer to these queries may enable the writer to 
jnow what to do in the event of again competing, having 
once got over the difficulty now felt that such are neither 
the right nor the true methods of competition fairly 
eonducted. An InQuiner. 








STATE OF THE JUNCTION ROAD, UPPER 
HOLLOWAY. 


§m,—Kindly aid us by your powerful pen in exposing 
the filthy and disgraceful state of this road. It has been 
in s rotten state for many years, and the two parishes, 
St, Pancras and St. Mary’s, Islington, receive the rates 
between them for lighting and repairing roads and foot- 

ths, and nothing for it. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Sir George Grey, and others, who have been 
written to, refer the es to the two parishes in 
question, who laugh at their sup+riors, and defy the rate- 
apr by stating the road doesnot belong to their parishes, 
utis in the hands of trustees. A few lines in your valuable 
Journal would be of great service to the ratepayers, and 
night be the means of bringing those who are responsible 
to their senses quickly. S. G@. Symons. 


P.S, At the present time should you send any gentleman 
to inspect the road, he might have a chance of seeing 
more mud between Park-street, Camden Town, and the 
Archway Tavern, Highgate-hill, than could be found in 
all other parishes in the metropolis, 








ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 


A cuarce for dilapidation in the Deanery House, 
Dublin, has been made by Dr. West, the present Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, against the executors of his predecessor. 
Dean Pakenham, The claim amounted to 1,400/., and 
was objected to on several grounds,—chiefly that the 
dilapidations arose not from neglect, but natural decay. 
The Deanery House, the subject of this proceeding, was 
built in 1782, at an expense of 2,7611. 18s. 73d. 1t was 
newly slated and repaired in the year 1839, at an expense 
of 250/., eharged on the benefice. In 1843 Dean Pakenham 
obtained a certificate against his predecessor, Dean Daw- 
son, for the sum of 506/, 11s. 6d., and there is evidence 
that in 1845 Dean Pakenham expended 388/. 5s. 14d. of 
that money in building a porch, and in repairs and im- 

rovements ; but for this outlay he did not obtain a certi- 


cate, The report of the present commissi ho | . 
P P essay Bin by a low oak screen, with tracery and carved 


were appointed on the death of Dean Pakenham, charges 
his executors with 1,324/, 8s. 8d., to be expended in pre- 
sent repairs, without charging anything upon the benefice 
for dilapidations oceasioned by lapse of time. In 1839 the 
value of the preferment was stated in Dean Dawson’s 
memorial to be 1,700/. a year. Now, after deducting 
taxes and other outgoings, it is probably about 1,000/. 
The case was before the Consistorial Court for several 
days, and judgment has been pronounced by Judge 
Battersby, The Judge allowed for the repairs of the 
roof, since they were thought necessary ; but, as the dila- 
pidations were the result of natural decay, and caused by 
be a of the late Dean, he charged them on the 
nefice, 








WRONG QUANTITIES. 


Ar the Sheffield County Court, a case of some im- 
portance to builders, — Harrison v. Horsfield, — has 
Just been decided. The action was brought by Mr. 
ohn Harrison, builder, to recover from the defendant, 
Mr. George Horsfield, modeller, the sum of 261. 19s. 3d., 
damages sustained by the plaintiff owing to having 
een supplied by the defendant with improper quanti- 
ties for a chapel, upon which quantities the plaintiff 
had contracted for certain work. In giving judgment, 
the Judge, after stating the facts of the case, said it was 
clear that if any person in a profession or skilled trade 
contracted’ with any other person who employed him to 
do certain work, he was bound to bring a proper amount 
of skill in the execution of that work. In this case, how- 
ever, the employed person being a modeller, he thought 

@ plaintiff should have exercised more caution than to 
- Satisfied with the quantities the defendant had sup- 
— him. The case would have been different if the 
efendant had been an architect, or had represented him- 
— such. The only doubt was, whether it made any 

erence that in this case the plaintiff had employed the 
= endant, but the quantities had been thrust upon him 

y the trustees of the chapel. But upon consideration he 
Was satisfied that it did not, for the plaintiff had two 
paren open to him: firstly, he could have refused to 
: ee and, secondly, he might have got the quantities 
plait ed by a —— person. The defendant told the 
rege that he t ought the quantities were right, but 
> pore his own judgment he had got them checked 
that re and a mason. It was clear, therefore, 
om. defendant did not hold himself out as having 

“4 and it should therefora have put the plaintiff upon 
a The damage, if any had been sustained, was 
woul owing to the plaintiff's want of caution, and he 
if it © nonsuited.—Mr. Blackburn, for plaintiff, asked 

: Pre make any difference if he were to prove that 
po . “ae had since the occurrence held himself out 
him — itect? To this the Judge replied, I cannot ask 
inion » Ae, now, but what he was at the time the 

; aro i 
cation of Mr, Blackbern = case was granted on the appli- 


here were done “ under the direction of Messrs. 
Cox and Mr. Teulon,”—the fact being, that Mr. 
Teulon was the architect, and Messrs. Cox were 
the builders employed by the committee. 

Ozxford.—Worcester College Chapel has been 
re-opened. The ceiling has been divided into 
panels, which have been elaborately decorated 
with figures and arabesques on a ground of 
colour and gold; and the whole surface of the 
walls has been ornamented in the same style, 
though with somewhat less richness. The wood- 
work which blocked up and disfigured the body of 
the building has been for the most part replaced 
by low seats of walnut-wood inlaid with box. The 
four niches at the angles of the building have 
been filled with statues of the four evangelists. 
A sum of money which will provide a lectern has 
been subscribed by the scholars elected under 
the new system. Four stained-glass windows 
have been already inserted, and three more are 
in course of preparation. These windows were 
designed by Mr. Holiday. They form a series 
representing the chief events in the history of 
our Lord. They have been executed by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud. The completion of the works 
will require at least 1,000/. more. 

Abingdon (Berks).—The chief stone of a new 
church has been laid in the Conduit-field, Albert 
Park. The church is designed for 650 sittings, 
part of them appropriated. It will consist of a 
nave, with a north and south aisle, chancel, and 
chapel, and is in the Decorated style, with a 
bell-turret over the chancel arch. The architect 
is Mr. G. G. Scott. 

Sibbertoft (Northants).—The parish church of 
Sibbertoft, a small village, about five miles 


| from Market Harborough, and near the famous 


Naseby battle-field, has been re-opened, after 
having undergone a restoration. A new south 
aisle has been added to the church, which 
is divided from the remainder of the edifice 


| by an arcade of three arches which spring 


from carved caps. A new porch has also 
been added on the south side. One of the 
usual old organ galleries has been removed, 
and the tower has consequently been thrown 
open. The north aisle has been extended east- 
ward, and a vestry constructed, the latter being 
divided from the aisle by an oak screen, the 
upper panels of which are perforated by quatre- 
foils. The nave is divided from the chancel 


head. The pavement throughout, except that 
in the north aisle and the vestry, has been 
paved with Minton’s tiles, the patterns being 
designed by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton. They were laid by Mr. W. Schofield, from 
Messrs. Minton’s manufactory. The vestry is 
paved with the old tiles from the altar steps, and 
the pavement in the north aisle is constructed 
out of the old stone ledgers, the margins being 
formed of new tiles. All the old pews have been 
removed. The seats in the chancel and new 
south aisle are now of oak ; they also have some 
carving in the front. The roofs of the chancel, 
the two aisles, and the vestry, are now open- 
timbered roofs of stained deal, resting on carved 
corbels. The chancel roof has been decorated 
by Mr. Lea, of Lutterworth, and the whole of the 
roofs are covered with Colyweston slates. The 
architect employed was Mr. Browning, of Stam- 
ford, and the builder Mr. Law, of Lutterworth. 
The original contract was for 8201., but it is ex- 
pected that the total cost will be about 1,000/. 
Barnwell (Cambridgeshire).—The chief stone of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Barnwell, has been laid. 
The edifice is in course of erection from designs 
by Mr. R. R. Rowe, the architect of the Arch- 
deaconry of Ely. It is somewhat peculiar in 
plan, owing in some measure to the shape of the 
site: it haga nave and transepts with a fully 
developed chancel, terminated by a semi-circular 
apse. The angles at the cruz or junction of the 
nave and transepts are cut off obliquely, so that 
the body of the church is an octagon, similar in 
plan to the lantern of Ely Cathedral. The. roof 
over this central portion is carried up for a 
height of 40 ft., and terminated with an oc- 
tangular clerestory or lantern, which will give 
light and ventilation to the building. The ma- 
terial employed is the brick of the locality, 
relieved with mouldings and dressings in red 
brick. Onthe south side of the chancel there 
is a vestry with a furnace-room below, and with 
an organ-chamber over it. There are two en- 
trance porches. All the seats are free. The 





(church will seat 650 persons, and the cost of its 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, Soho, London.—We! Bullock. For the completion of the church fit 
are asked to correct statement that the works! 





erection will be under 2,0001. The contract for 
the walls and roof has been taken by Messrs. 


for service, 6001. are still required. 

Melton Mowbray.—A meeting of the most in- 
fluential inhabitants of this place was called to 
hear the opinion of Mr. Scott, concerning the 
state of the parish church. The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Wilton was present. Mr. Scott, in his 
remarks, said that the lower part of the tower, 
and the two large transept windows (north and 
south) were in a bad state of repair, and wanted 
great attention. With regard to the roofs, he 
was unable to examine them: the heating of the 
fabric, he said, would have to be by hot water, 
or hot air, the present system cf heating being 
by large stoves. He did not propose any plan 
of restoration at present, but would send an effi- 
cient person whom he generally employed for 
such purposes, thoroughly to examine the state 
of the roofs. He would tken give anestimate of 
the probable expense of the complete restoration 
of the fabric, which estimate he would give in 
parts. The Rev. W. M. Colles, M.A., said that 
nearly 2,0001. had already been promised to- 
wards the complete restoration of the church 
(4,0001. being the estimated cost). 

Masbro’.—The new church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Masbro’, has been consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York. The church is built of 
rubble stone, in the Transition style of architec- 
ture. Externally it has a somewhat heavy ap- 
pearance. Theopen seats are of plain varnished 
deal, and the flooring is of lintens and encaustic 
tiles. The wallsare bare, and the roof is of open 
varnished rafters. Gas jets from the columns 
light the building, and it is heated by a patent 
Gill stove. Seat accommodation is provided for 
§00 adults and 200 children, all free. The cost 
of the building is about 3,6001.; but, to complete 
it with tower and spire, according to the plans 
of the architect, 1,4001. more will be required. 

Whitwood Mere.—A new church in the popu- 
lous district of Whitwood Mere, near Castleford, 
has been consecrated by the Archbishop of York. 
It is called All Saints’ Church, and is built upon 
land sold at a mere nominal price by Mr. T. D. 
Bland, of Kippax, who previously gave the site 
for a Sunday-school, and has since added a fur- 
ther gift of land for a parsonage-house. The new 
church is situate close to the Castleford and Nor- 
manton Road. Its architecture is in the Early 
English style, the architect being Mr. H. F. 
Bacon, of London; and the builders, Messrs. H. 
& W. Kassall, of Goole. It contains sittings for 
320 persons, including accommodation for 96 
children. The cost up to the present time has 
been rather more than 1,0001. The tower has 
only been carried a sufficient height to form a 
perch. It will be raised higher, and surmounted 
with a spire, when sufficient funds for the pur- 
pose have been obtained. The church is built of 
stone got in the neighbourhood, and the walls 
are lined with brick. The interior consists of a 
chancel, nave, and aisle. The latter communi- 
cates with the nave by three arches, and thereis 
also an organ chapel, and vestry. The roofs are 
of fir, stained and varnished, and covered with 
slate. The seats are all open, constructed of 
plain fir, and simple in character. 





DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Bedford. — The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid. The chapel is 
to be in the Florentine Gothic style. The length, 
including the adjoining school, will be 104 ft. ; 
the width, 47 ft.; and the extreme height, 68 ft. 
The pulpit, communion, and organ, will be oppo- 
site the south doors; and the gallery for the 
children and others will be under the south 
window. The architect has so arranged the 
building that at a future time it can be readily 
enlarged by means of a transept, and this without 
closing the chapel. The floor will be above the 
ground level, and the chapel will consequently 
be approached by a flight of steps. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Palgrave, of London. 

Devonport.—Christ Church, belonging to the 
Unitarians, has been opened. It is one of the 
most conspicuous buildings in the town. It will 
seat 480, and’ should an end gallery be erected, 
for which provision has been made, 600 persons. 
Its cost is about 2,1001. The style of the build- 
ing Early Decorated. It is built of dark lime- 
stone, with relieving dressings; and consists of 
a nave 81 ft. long, with a recessed chancel, ele- 
vated two steps, at the north end; and a west 
transept 20 ft. deep, with organ-loft over. The 
south gable, in Duke-street, is 60 ft. high, and 
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is surmounted by a largecrest. There are three 
entrances, two in Duke-street and one in the 
ope between Duke-street and Cumberland-strect, 
along which the side of the chapel extends. In 
the ope at the north-east angle of the building 
are a tower and spire 80 ft. high. The roof is 
partly open-timbered, and panelled ; the arched 
trusses resting upon polished marble shafts 
supported by carved and foliated corbels of Caen 
stone. The seating is of stained and varnished 
open benches, which are crimson-cushioned 
throughout. The large south window, 26 ft. by 
12 ft., has been filled in with stained glass, for 
the execution of which the congregation is 
indebted to the gratuitous labours and skill of 
two of its members. The other windows are 
glazed with patterned glass. The chancel and 
the aisles are laid with encaustic tiles. The 
stone carving has been executed by Mr. Webber, 
of Stonehouse. The ten corbels supporting the 
roof timbers are all of different design, being 
respectively—the conventional Gothic vine ; the 
national emblems, the rose, shamrock, and this- 
tle ; ivy with berries; English oak and acorns ; 
geranium with flowers intertwined with clema- 
tis; white leaves and ears; passion-flower ; vine ; 
ivy leaves with berries ; large white lilies inter- 
twined with lilies of the valley. The terminals 
and finials of the reredos are carved to represent 
grapes, the hawthorn, lilies and buds, primroses, 
and ivy ; and in the capitals of the pulpit columns 
similar subjects are introduced. The architect 
was Mr. Alfred Norman ; the builder, Mr. Condy, 
of Plymouth. The staining and painting were 
undertaken by Mr. Fielder, and the gilding by 
Mr. Coveney. The gas and metal fittings were 
furnished by Gould & Company, Devonport. The 
organ was built by Mr. John Banfield, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Chester.—The chief stone of a new chapel for 
the Presbyterian denomination has been laid by 
Mr. Barnes, M.P. for Bolton. The building is to 
be erected on the west side of the new street 
leading to the railway-station, half-way between 
the bridge and Foregate-street. It is to be in 
the Italian style of architecture, approached 
from the street by a flight of steps under a 
Roman portico. The interior will be fitted up 
with open benches, stained and varnished, accom- 
modation being provided for 460 sittings, there 
being no galleries. A platform will be introduced 
in lieu ofa pulpit. The dimensions of the chapel 
are as follows :—57 ft. long, 41 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
22 ft. high, and it is proposed to heat it by hot 
water. School-rooms have been provided under- 
neath the chapel the whole size of the building, 
and 12 ft. high, divided in the centre by a 
movable partition. The contract has been taken 
by Mr. R. Bellis, of Chester, for the sum of 
1,5251. The architect is Mr. M. Gummow, of 
Wrexham. 








STAINED GLASS. 


' St. Giles’s Church, Fore-street, Cripplegate.— 
A three-light window, with tracery head, on 
the south side west end of this church, has been 
filled in with stained glass; this being the last 
filled with stained glass on that side. It con- 
tains three subjects, one in each opening,—the 
left hand, the Shepherds watching their Flocks ; 
centre compartment, the Nativity ; right-hand 
opening, the Three wise Kings. Each opening 
is surrounded with a rich border, in various 
colours, and the backgrounds are filled with 
ornamental coloured leaves. The three subjects 
are placed on a blue background, and the other 
partsof the windoware filled with geometrical and 
foliated work and devices. The tracery head con- 
tains the Trinity in top spandrel; left hand, a 
figure of St. Giles ; right hand, one of St. Luke. 
At the base of the window is the following in- 
scription :—‘ Presented by the parishioners of 
St. Luke’s in commemoration of the union of the 
Gift Estates, and in grateful remembrance of 
Edward Alleyne, founder of Dulwich College, 
and other benevolent donors. Richard Phillips, 
John Dall, churchwardens. 1864.” The stone- 
work of the window is entirely new, and the 
whole cost, including the stained glass, has been 
defrayed by the parishioners of St. Luke’s. The 
window was painted by Mr. Charles Gibbs, sen., 
of Marylebone-road. This is the eighth window 
Mr. Gibbs has executed for the church. 

St. James’s Church, Bury St. Edmund’s.—The 
stained glass for Mr. Scott’s window above the 
chancel arch in this church, has been fixed in its 
place. The design represents one of the apo- 
calyptic visions. In the centre light our Lord is 
represented throned in glory on the rainbow, 
with the right hand raised in the act of benedic- 








tion, and the left holding upon his knees “ the 
opened book,” on the pages of which are in- 
scribed the “ Alpha” and the “ Omega.” At his 
head and feet the four living creatures pay him 
worship. In the smaller lights, to the right and 
left, angels are engaged in adoration, with cen- 
sers and with trumpets; and in the tracery 
appear a multitude of the angelic host. In 
designing the tracery the architect had this 
subject in view, and the stonework forms a 
canopy over the centre light, so as to give 
greater dignity ‘to the principal figure. The 
glass was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Hardman & Son, of Birmingham. The whole 
window is erected in memory of the late Mrs. 
Haggittt by her children. 

Staindrop Church (Durhamshire).—This chan- 
cel has been farther enriched with some painted 
glass. The window filled is on the south side. 
The style of the stonework is Late Perpendi- 
cular. The design of the glass has been treated 
harmoniously. One subject fills the whole win- 
dow, viz., the Ascension of our Lord. This has 
been arranged into a series of six groups, en- 
shrined in tabernacle work,—the three lower 
showing the kneeling apostles and the two 
angels in white standing in the midst of them; 
the three upper showing our Lord ascending, 
surrounded by angels with musical instruments. 
These angels are continued into the tracery 
opes, the whole being surmounted by a cross of 
glory fitting into the stonework, which itself 
forms a cross. The window (as is stated on a 
tablet at the base) is placed by Lady Augusta 
Mary Poulett to the memory of her sister Sophia, 
Duchess of Cleveland, eldest daughter of John, 
fourth Earl Poulett. The artists by whom the 
design and execution of the work have been 
carried out were Messrs. A. & W. H. O’Connor, 
of London. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Nearty 400 notices of intended applications to 
Parliament in the ensuing session have been 
given for railway, canal, and dock bills, all con- 
nected with railways. Plans and sections have 
been deposited at the Board of Trade for 354 
projected new railways and works, being 46 
more than those deposited last year, and it is 
believed the largest number since the year 1846. 
In the last session of Parliament it was found 
difficult to get through the work, and the rail- 
way business for next session promises to be 
much heavier than last session. Notices for 
twenty-seven bills have been given for lines and 
junction lines for the metropolis and the suburbs 
alone, but none of them are equal in magnitude 
to any of those of last session. The Metropolitan 
District Company (part of the inner circle) 
merely propose to divide their authorised double 
junction line with the West London Railway, 
from Kensington to Fulham, and to purchase 
land, houses, and property for the purpose. The 
East London (Thames Tunnel line) have come 
forward with a modified scheme for constructing 
a railway from the Great Eastern at West-place, 
Bethnal-green, passing through the Thames 
Tunnel to the London and Brighton Railway at 
Deptford, with a branch to the South-Eastern 
Railway, and also to the Great Eastern at Liver- 
pool-street, to Whitechapel, and to the London 
and Blackwall Railway at Mile-end Old Town. 
The Eastern Metropolitan propose to construct 
a railway from Aldgate to Mile-end. The Metro- 
politan and St. John’s Wood Railway Company 
ask for power to extend their line to Willow- 
road, Hampstead. The Waterloo and Whitehall 
Company propose to make a railway from Great 
Scotland-yard, passing under the Thames to the 
Waterloo station of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company. The London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover, propose to make a junction line 
from the Lambeth to the London and Brighton 
Railway at the west end of Denmark-hill tunnel, 
a junction railway from their Peckham line at 
Camberwell to the London and Brighton Rail- 
way at Hanover Park-road, to oblige the Crystal 
Palace and South London Company to abandon 
the construction of the portion of their line 
from Camberwell to Denmark Hill, to make a 
janction line at Beckenham, and to abandon the 
whole of their Bickley and other authorised junc- 
tions: they also propose to enable the London and 
South-Western Company to workoverand use with 
their engines and carriages the railways, sidings, 
and stations of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company in Surrey, Middlesex, and London. The 
Times is of opinion that the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company are unusually modest in 
their demands this time.——The traffic receipts 


| 

of railways in the United Kingdom 

for the week ending the 26th of evsshe 
11,732 miles, to 605,6311., and for the correspond. 
ing week of last year, on 11,395 miles ra 
574,6291., showing an increase of 337 miles 
and of 32,0021. in the receipts —The director; 
of the Scottish Central Railway Company have 
given orders for fitting up some of their first 
class carriages with plate-glass panes betwixt 
the different compartments, as first suggested in 
the Builder. 











GAS. 


A MOVEMENT is at work in London to reduog 
the price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 2s, 94. per 
1,000 ft., at which latter price the supply is 
given at Plymouth, which seems to be chosen ag 
a special instance of what can be done by liberal 
management, both for behoof of the public and 
of the shareholders, who reap the highest 
profits allowable, while supplying the public 
at the lowest possible price. At the last meet. 
ing of the London Court of Common Council 
petitions were presented by Sir F. G. Moon 
and Deputy Reed from the inhabitants of the 
wards of Portsoken and Cripplegate, praying the 
court to take some steps for the relief of the in. 
habitants from the injurious monopoly they now 
suffer in the supply of gas, and to have the 
supply increased, the quality improved, and the 
price lowered. The court was also prayed to 
take the necessary steps to procure an Act of 
Parliament to enable the corporation to supply 
the consumers within the City, and thus put an 
end to the present unsatisfactory, expensive, 
and insufficient supply. Eventually the petitions 
were referred to the General Purpcses Com. 
mittee. 

At Brighton, the following arrangements have 
been proposed by Mr. Rutter, on behalf of the 
Brighton Gaslight and Coke Company, and 
accepted by the Provisional Directors of the 
Brighton Gas Consumers’ Company :—The price 
of gas to be reduced from 4s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. on 
25th March, 1865 ; on 24th June following, from 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.; and on 25th December, 1865, 
from 4s. 3d. to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. After 
25th December, 1866, such further reductions 
are to be made as may be found practicable. 

At Crewe, in consequence of a resolution by 
the directors of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company to compel all gas consumers to 
deposit 5s. for each gaslight, a great public meet- 
ing has been held, where it was shown that such a 
deposit was unreasonable and uncalled for, that 
the interest on the gross deposits would amount 
to nearly 6001. per annum (for which the gas 
consumers received no equivalent), and that the 
present price of gas—6s. per 1,000 ft.—was pre- 
posterously high. It was resolved that the direc- 
tors be memorialised, through the local Board, 
to abandon the demand of a deposit, and which 
for some time has been exacted from new comers. 
The starting of a new gas company was very 
favourably spoken of. 

At Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, Scotland, a ship has 
been despatched for the island of St. Thomas, 
with full cargo (nearly 500 tons), consisting of 
gasometer, gas-pipes, bricks for building in the 
gasometer, retorts, &c., to be used in the erec: 
tion of works for the manufacture of gas to light 
the principal town on the island of St. Thomas. 
She also took out a number of mechanics, who 
are to be employed in the fitting up of the 
works. 

In Cork the Gas Consumers’ Company have 
reduced the price of their gas to 4s. per 1,000 
cubic feet ; and for street-lamps, 31. each, to be 
lighted the whole year round. The company 1s 
paying 8 per cent. The original capital of the 
company was 40,0001. see 

A Paris journal gives the following statistics 
respecting the manufacture of gas in Paris :— 
In 1854 the total quantity produced was barely 
40,000,000 of cubic métres. The ten gasworks 
of Paris employ 2,691 persons for the 1- 
door service, whose salaries amount to about 
2,342,000f. Besides these there are 448 lamp- 
lighters, &c., who each receive 60c. @ day, 
amounting in all to about a million yearly. The 
whole length of gas-pipes laid down in Paris 
exceeded 200 leagues in 1861. 

The Hague Dagblad states that M. N. D. 
Goldsmid, of that town, has acquired a conces: 
sion for lighting Moscow with gas. It is grant 
for thirty years, and gives him an exclusive 
privilege of laying gas-pipes and other = * 
in the streets of Moscow for that time. T “ 
number of public gas-lamps is to be 10,000, an' 








private buildings will require 150,000 lights. 
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— 
Yoscow has more than 400 hotels and 3,000 
coffee-houses, inns, and gin-shops. These are 

n all night, as the inhabitants seldom go to 
a pefore two or three in the morning, and 
during the winter scarcely ever remain in the 
dreet. ‘The number of shops and magazines 
is four times greater than in St. Petersburg. 








Hooks Recerbed. 


What Men have said about Woman. Compiled 
and analytically arranged by Hrnry Sourn- 
gare. With Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 
London: Routledge & Co. 1865. 


Ix all respects—even in paper and printing— 
this is a very Choice volume ; but above all, in 
subject—as “a collection of choice thoughts and 
gentences;” and in illustration of woman,—as the 
git), the maiden, the sweetheart, the wife, the 
nother, the ministering angel. In all her 
brighter aspects woman truly merits the choicest 
of volumes. And the compiler of ‘“ Many 
Thoughts of many Minds,’ having tried his 
 prentice hand” on man, has here shown his 
experienced ability to undertake “ the lasses O.” 
The writers are many with whose thoughts and 
sentences as to woman Mr. Southgate has here 
manifested his acquaintance; but he speaks 
modestly in his little prefatory address to the 
“gentle reader,” of simply having gathered 
“here and there a flower” from among “ thou- 
sands still unculled”’ as a tribute “ to the homage 
civilized man, in every country, is ready to pay 
to the fairest portion of creation.” Who can 
say too much for them ? As Bunyan writes, with 
more elaborate illustration (Mr. Southgate has 
missed this by the way), it was a woman who 
stood at the foot of the Cross; it was a woman 
went first to the Sepulchre. For steadfast devo- 
tion, patience, confiding trustingness, abnegation 
of self, woman stands alone; while there are 
few departments of mental work wherein she 
cannot maintain an equal position with man. 
Man but pays back a small part of his debt 
when he acknowledges her excellence. 








atliscellanen, 


WoLVERHAMPTON SURVEYORSHIP.—Mr. A. Mor- 
gan, of Leamington, has been elected to the 
vacant office. 


Doncaster: OrFIcER oF HeattH.—The Don- 
caster Corporation, acting as a Board of Health, 
have appointed Mr. Francis Carbutt Fairbank, 
surgeon, health officer for the borough. 


Roan AcapEmy or Arts.—The ninety-eighth 

anniversary of the foundation of the Royal 
Academy was held on Saturday, the 10th instant, 
when the medals and prizes were awarded to the 
successful students. The travelling studentship 
of 1001. for a year was gained by Mr. Phené 
Spiers, 
_ Votunrary ExamInation Cxass.—The meet- 
ing of the class will be held as usual on Tuesday 
next, the 20th inst., when Mr. R. O. Harris will 
take up the subject of “Timber Roofs.” This 
be the last meeting of the class this session, 
mut it will be recommenced after the examina- 
tion has taken place. 


Axcnitecturan Union Company.— At the 
general meeting of shareholders, held at the 
dain a Conduit-street, on the 7th instant, a 
iedous of 9 per cent., free of income-tax, was 
she se _Spacious accommodation, with light- 
of th arming, and attendance, for any one night 

€ week, can still be had at 351. per annum. 


rae ror Casting Merrat.—Mr. H. Coch- 
ree * the Ormesby Ironworks, has patented 
tion — which has for its object the forma- 
shee permanent moulds for casting iron and 
the oer ton that shall not act injuriously on 
ce by chilling the surfaces of the same, 
pel wl engendering gases. For this purpose he 
of fire — moulds of a composition consisting 
e of fir ay mixed with black-lead or plumbago, 
wa meses 4 mixed with black-lead and silicon, 
Potition egg mixed with silicon; the com- 
Stee * ‘ich he has found suitable for the 
With tyy aan one-third of black-lead mixed 
Guet wm irds of fire-clay, with a small propor- 

wean icon, but he in no way limits himself 
are, by 0 sonbaage The moulds, when made, 
heat, Preterence, dried gradually at a moderate 
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OKEHAMPTON WaTER Suppiy, Devon. — The 
scheme and plans of Mr. Edward Appleton, of 
Torquay, for the water supply of this town, have 
been selected. 


AMERICAN CATHEDRAL.—The largest church in 
the American States, St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s 
Cathedral at Philadelphia, was consecrated on 
the 20th ult. It has been the work of eighteen 
years’ labour, and has cost nearly 500,000 
dollars. 


AnrtT-WoRKMANSHIP Prizes, Society oF ARTs. 
Ninety-six articles sent in competition for the 
Art-Workmanship Prizes, have been received 
from seventy-three competitors, and will be 
arranged for exhibition in the society’s rooms on 
and after Wednesday, the 21st instant. 


THE New Excuance at Hutt.—The com- 
mittee of the Hull Exchange Company have 
appointed Mr. William Lewis as clerk of the 
works. The work of excavation is already 
begun, and the building, it is expected, will be 
completed in about eighteen months. 


Murat Decoration, Paris.—M. Robert Fleury 
has been commissioned toexecute fourlarge works 
for the decoration of the great hall of the new 
Tribunal of Commerce, which has been recently 
erected, facing the Palais de Justice, and be- 
tween it and Notre Dame. The work will occupy 
the artist about three years. The river fagade 
has recently been completed: it is ornamented 
with four colossal figures, representing Law, 
Firmness, Justice, and Prudence, executed in 
Caen stone, by the sculptors Elias Robert, Endes, 
Hippolyte Chevalier, and Jules Salinson, and 
with caryatides by A. Carrier. 


LAND IN THE City. — In the Lord Mayor’s 
Court the case of “Prince’s devisees v. The 
Metropolitan Railway” was tried before the 
Recorder, the claimants being represented by 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C.,and Mr. Cowie; the Company 
by Mr. J. H. Lloyd and Mr. Hollway. The 
claimants were the reversioners of property 
known as No. 17, Little Moorfields, at present 
let on lease for eighteen years to come at 451. a 
year. Their witnesses valued the property at 
from 1,8001. to 1,9001., while the evidence offered 
by the company was intended to show that it 
would be fairly purchased for little more than 
1,2001. The jury, however, gave the claimants 
1,7001. 


A new Music Hatt ror SHorepitcu. — In 
Commercial-street, Shoreditch, near the Great 
Eastern Station, a new hall, to be called “ The 
Royal Cambridge Music Hall,” has been erected 
and opened. There are shops on the ground- 
floor, which are let independently of the hall. 
The hall itself is marked by an entrance corri- 
dor, which has detached columns on either side, 
and tesselated tile paving and stone steps the 
full width of the entrance. Here is the principal 
staircase, which has been constructed so as to 
ensure security from overloading. The outside 
edge is carried on iron girders supported on 
columns, while the other edge is pinned into 
the wall. Thearchitect has placed the orchestra 
in the middle of the longest side. With respect 
to ornamentation, more reliance is placed on 
colour than on devising ornaments. The decora- 
tions have been executed by Mr. Homann. The 
lighting is by ornamental stars suspended from 
the ceiling, which have been executed by Messrs. 
Buckley & Beach. 


CANNON-STREET EXTENSION OF CHARING-CRoss 
Raitway.—The original estimate for this exten- 
sion of five-eighths of a mile in length, says the 
Railway News, was 800,0001., but the plans have 
since been considerably enlarged and many 
alterations made, which will no doubt bring up 
the cost to more than 1,000,0001., that being 
about the average mileage cost of the Charing- 
Cross main line. Weshould probably not be far 
wide of the mark if we took the cost for this exten- 
sion at the rate of nearly two millions per mile, 
including, of course, the large station in Cannon- 
street. The cost of the land has been enormous, 
and as in the case of the Chatham and Dover 
Railway, the Legislature has imposed upon the 
shareholders the task of improving the adjoining 
thoroughfares to the station. The City authori- 
ties had the modesty to ask the Charing-Cross 
Railway Company to widen Walbrook, being 
the narrow street connecting the Poultry with 
Cannon-street. The company have purchased 
property in the City at enormous prices, and 
have given to the public the benefit of the pur- 
chases to the extent of more than 8,000 square 
feet. 








West Derby Locat Board SuRVEYORSHIP.— 
The West Derby Board, Liverpool, have raised 
their surveyor’s salary from 1501. to 2001. per 
annum. A proposal to raise it to 2501. was 
negatived. 


New REsERvorr For Dorx1nc.—Surveys have 
recently been made of some of the most elevated 
positions near Dorking, with the object of select- 
ing a site for the construction of a new reservoir, 
in connexion with the present waterworks. A 
new undertaking upon the limited liability prin- 
ciple is talked of. 


Wuat SrrikEs BRING aBout.—A large coal- 
cutting machine has been introduced into 
the Oaks Colliery, in South Yorkshire, and 
it is reported that it works most admirably. 
The colliers at the Oaks pit have been on strike 
for about thirty-seven weeks, and the coal- 
cutting machine has been developed to supply 
their place. It will probably be extensively used 
in a short time, as the patentees are said to have 
already received several orders. 


History oF Navan ArcuitEcturRE.—The col- 
lection of models of naval architecture which 
has hitherto been deposited in the vaults of 
Somerset House, has been removed to the South 
Kensington Museum, temporarily, until suitable 
premises are built. It will be opened to the 
public for the first time, without restriction, on 
the 19th December. The series begins with the 
Great Harry, of Henry VII.’s time, and is 
continued to the iron ships now building both 
in her Majesty’s dockyards and private yards. 


CuatHaM Dockxyarp.— An enlargement of 
Chatham Dockyard to four times its present size, 
as we have ere now noted, is projected. Esti- 
mates are now in course of preparation and the 
Lords of the Admiralty have been inspecting 
the works in actual progress, as well as those 
contemplated, in order to decide on those which 
will be carried out, together with the probable 
sum necessary to be taken for the purpose in the 
estimates. The principal of the works now in 
progress are those in connexion with the forma- 
tion of the new docks, basins, factories, work- 
shops, and other buildings at the eastern 
extremity of the present dockyard, on the site 
of St. Mary’s Island, the whole extent of which, 
as well as some of the adjacent land acquired by 
the Crown, has been absorbed for that purpose, 
the entire new works extending over an area of 
300 acres. The present dockyard covers an area 
of barely 100 acres, so that the additional space 
will enlarge Chatham Dockyard to four times its 
existing size. Up to the present time the work 
has been done by convicts, of whom there are 
from 800 to 1,000 daily employed on St. Mary’s 
Island. 


Tur TEMPLE OF VENUS VICTRIX AT ROME.— 
We have before now told our readers of the dis- 
covered statue of a youthful Hercules. In making 
further excavations to find, if it might be, the 
pedestal and missing foot of the statue, they 
have opened up the walls and pillars of the 
Temple of Venus Victrix, of solid masonry. A 
correspondent of the Atheneum says:—This 
temple was built on the summit of the Cavea of 
the theatre: it is, of course, mutilated. It has 
always been known to archeologists that the 
temple had stood in this part of the theatre. It 
was erected by Pompey, in order to enable him 
to have his theatre inside the walls of Rome; 
for in his days theatres were badly looked upon ; 
they were considered very demoralizing places, 
and were not permitted within a mile or two of 
the city. By having the temple there, he invited 
his friends to worship the goddess, and then 
treated them to theatricals. The portico adjoin- 
ing the theatre was called Hecatonstylon, or 
hundred-columned, and ran to the rear of the 
stage, inclosing within its ranges beautiful gar- 
dens and a senate-house: the latter has been 
made memorable by the death of Cesar, which 
occurred within its walls at the base of Pompey’s 
statue. This morning I descended into the hole, 
as it is called, and found myself walking about 
on the Platea, or ground-floor of Pompey’s 
Theatre. I walked up to the foundations of the 
Temple of Venus, and near there into some of 
the corridors supporting the sloping tiers of seats 
from whence the spectators viewed the spectacle. 
The Cavaliere informed me that he intends to 
excavate the whole of the ground there belong- 
ing to him; and, instead of filling it up after- 
wards, he will protect the whole space with a 
vaulted building, and have gas laid all through 
it, so that the archzologist hereafter may be able 
to explore, study, and enjoy it. 
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'FESTIMONIAL TO Sir Rowztanp Hit1.—-At the 
request of the subscribers, Sir Rowland Hill has 
intimated his wish with regard to the application 
of the 4001. subscribed in Liverpool as a testi- 
monial for his public services, that the money 
be laid out in paintings, to be selected by Sir 
Rowland himself, and to bear appropriate in- 
scriptions on their frames. 


Proposep Pustic Parxs.—The project of form- 
ing a public park or recreation-ground at Col- 
chester has been revived, and the extensive 
garden-grounds known as Lord’s Land, some 12 
acres in extent, and once intended as the site 
of the Cattle-market, have been suggested as a 
suitable site. The Rev. C. Hesketh, rector of 
North Meols, offers to give to the town of South- 
port thirty acres of land at the north-east 
boundary for a public park. A public meeting 
is about to be held to give the public an 
opportunity of expressing their gratitude. 





SHEFFIELD INUNDATION CLAImMs.—Some rather 
strange claims have been brought. before the 
Sheffield Inundation Commission. A grocer 
claimed compensation for the drowning of cus- 
tomers, and for the destruction of houses which 
had caused customers to remove to other parts 
of the town. A rat-catcher sent in a claim for 
damage, “ because the flood had drowned all the 
rats in the district that he was accustomed to 
operate in.” A surgeon sent in a claim for 
damage caused by the removal (in consequence 
of the flood) of many ladies whom he would 
otherwise have had to attend at their confine- 
ments! 


DESTRUCTION OF SHERBURN Hospitat Cuurcn, 
DuruamM.—This ancient church has been totally 
destroyed by fire. It may be mentioned that 
the entire buildings formed a quadrangle, in- 
closing an area of about an acre, and the chapel 
was situate at the south-east side. The immediate 
cause of the fire is attributed to the overheating 
of the flues, which having ignited the woodwork 
above, it speedily spread to the other parts of 
the chapel. The fire was lighted on Saturday 
evening, in order that the church might be pro- 
perly warmed for divine service the following day. 
About four years ago we understand a similar 
fire occurred from the same cause, but on that 
occasion the damage, which was confined to the 
western portion of the building, was not of a 
serious nature. The usual winter’s crop of flue 
fires is thus already ripening. 


Bricnuton New Worknovst.—The directors 
and guardians have come to the ratepayers for 
their sanction to the expenditure of 30,5001. in 
the erection of the new workhouse, which is to 
be built on the site adjoining Elm-grove. They 
had already full power to proceed with the work, 
the plan (that of the parish surveyor) having 
been approved by the vestry in May last, and 
sanctioned by the Poor-Law Commissioners, who 
were also willing to advance the necessary funds. 
But the amount of the lowest tender given in 
upon the plans (30,5001.) exceeded by some 
7,0001. the estimate of the guardians. The pro- 
posed expenditure of 30,5001. will, it is thought, 
be condemned, and the directors and guardians 
directed to obtain fresh plans for a building, the 
cost of which shall not exceed 18,0001. It is 
curious that accepted plans for the new work- 
house have been before rejected on account of 
expense; but it was then the Board which 
rejected them. 


Enormous WEIGHBRIDGE.—A new weighbridge 
has been placed by the Manchester markets 
committee, in Liverpool-road. The platform is 
16 ft. 6 in. long, and 9 ft. wide, in one solid 
casting, and the machine is adjusted to weigh 
from 2 lb. to 70 tons. It has been tested up to 
50 tons. The transferring lever is 25 ft. 6 in. 
long, and is made upon a new principle, as 
applied to weighbridges, being constructed of 
wrought-iron boiler plates riveted together in 
the proper form, after the manner of the modern 
tubular bridges. Its strength was demonstrated 
when the machine was tested with 50 tons, which 
remained on the platform forty-three hours, and 
the deflection of the lever at that period was 
very slightly over the eighth of an inch at the 
middle of its length. The weighbridge was 
made for the markets committee by Mr. Thomas 
Steen, of Burnley. The foundations are cased 
with a space between each to lessen vibration 
from passing carriages, and, together with the 
machine-house, were erected from plans and 
under the direction of Mr. Lynde, the city sur- 
veyor. 





ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO OrGAaNs.—Mr. Barker, 
organ-builder, Paris, is said to be the inventor of 
a mode of applying electricity in the construc- 
tion of great organs, so that the largest organ 
may be played as easily as the piano, and the 
pipes may be distributed anywhere through a 
church. This invention is now being applied to 
a great organ in course of construction for the 
church of St. Augustin, in Paris. 


Cuurcu Betts 1n France.—The new belfry 
of the church of St. Germain-!Auxerrois will 
soon receive a set of chimes similar to those 
for which Strasburg, Dunkirk, Bruges, &c., 
are celebrated, but with the improvements 
suggested by the progress of modern mecha- 
nical art. M. Collin, who is entrusted with 
their execution, has rejeeted all the cumber- 
some old contrivances which exclude the pos- 
sibility of playing several tunes except at an 
enormous cost. While the cylinder or barrel 
which works the chimes at Bruges, for instance, 


cost 60,000 francs, M. Collin’s barrels will cost | mu 


only 250 francs each, so that as every tune 
requires a barrel by itself, a great variety of 
tunes will be obtained at a very trifling cost. 
Instead of the enormous weights attached to 
the works under the old system, he employs 
Lenoir’s gas-machine as a motive power, whereby 
he forces air into a reservoir, so as to produce a 
pressure of 2} atmospheres. The air thus accu- 
mulated passes into a series of bellows, replacing 
the levers of the old system ; and thus the artist 
who sets the chimes in motion finds an instru- 
ment as easy to play as a piano. The chimes 
will consist of forty bells, and will play two dif- 
ferent tunes daily—one at 2 p.m., and the other 
at 8 p.m. 


Sr. Cross HosprraL, WINCHESTER.—On Satur- 
day, November 25th, the Bishop of Winchester 
inspected the restoration now being carried on 
in the Church of St. Cross. This church was 
extensively altered and adorned in the fourteenth 
century, by John de Campden, the friend of 
Wykeham, and then master of the hospital. 
From that time to the present, though it has 
received repeated coats of whitewash, and been 
considerably mutilated in some parts, it has un- 
dergone no material alteration, so that all its 
distinctive features may be traced, and it presents 
unusual capabilities for genuine and successful 
restoration. Many of our readers may be aware 
that, in consequence of the munificent donation 
of “ Z. O.” last year, the work was commenced 
in earnest, under the direction of Mr. Butter- 
field; and that the master has succeeded in 
raising a second 5001. to meet “ Z. O.’s” dona- 
tion. It was to inspect the mode in which this 
sum of 1,000/. is being spent that the bishop 
of the diocese visited the church. His lord- 
ship, in expressing his entire satisfaction with 
what had been done, warmly recommended the 
master to make a vigorous effort to raise a 
sum commensurate with the real importance of 
the work; and the bishop himself offered on the 
spot a further donation of 1001. for this object, 
and expressed his conviction that not less than 
2,0001. more would be required for its successful 
prosecution. The large and influential party 
assembled completely concurred in this opinion. 
Those who have not seen the interior of the 
church for some months, can scarcely bring 
themselves to believe that so many beauties lay 
concealed beneath the plaster and wash, re- 
quiring so small an effort to reproduce them in 
all their original grace and loveliness. We 
heartily wish success to the work, and commend 
it to the best attention of our readers. 


How THE LANGUAGE BECOMES ENRICHED.— 
One murderer gave us the word “burke;” a 
second appears likely to add to the vocabulary 
of trade. In asmall shop not far from Sloane- 
square, Chelsea, may be seen the following 
tasteful announcement :—‘ Hats muller’d here” ! 








TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions to Fredville House, 






Wingham, Kent, for Mr. C. J. Plumptree. Messrs, 
Stevens & Robinson, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Fry & Pepper .........cocsssoseesses £4,775 0 0 
pf eae 4,605 15 0 
Bowley (accepted) .............0000 ,089 0 0 





For building vagrant ward, on the ground opposite the 
Workhouse of the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East. Mr. 
A. Wilson, architect :— 





PEM TENNOED osc caasévactasvebivancnd 00 
Ricans tecisccitesanasunes 00 
SS a Ree 00 
ee 1,292 0 0 
Johnston (accepted) .............. 1,235 0 0 
NIE onczebceocntichuritatoipanssaewekes 1,179 0 0 
BREAN s csvaisesssasccevaveveveusansvecies’ 1,175 0 0 


For new school-room and class-roo er 
Essex. Mr. C. Pertwee, architect :— 7 Finchingfeld, 
= (inclusive of old mate. 












For new school, class-rooms, and ve; 

Chelmsford. Mr. C. Pertwee, onion Baddow-lane, 
Patten, Pinnock, & Raflell ......... £962 5 9 
BRMOL: csscacccicesssecsuassasenssaend - 795 0 0 
SLODOR .-.-ncuscuar-ncsoosbkansocessee 784 0 0 
incham:® BO0© scscccsassssenassionns 77910 9 
RODIN 5 svsnesksedsssasokaskoaneseasereceeds 753 0 0 





For residence in the Avenue-road, St. John’ 
Mr. J.N. Palmer, Mr. J. P. Earle, architect, Qua” 
ties snppiiod by Mr. J. M. Roberts :— 
1 


DCE: <ccncininssoas sauisisersssnenveraal £3 
RODMLEE: “ssgceccecsuassdnstesscenaeasecs 339) ° : 
MAIIEGM i, ucasccnsansencoonensaunqesaasa « 3,191 2 9 
MPMI. 555.00 csaveceseccoascaccscsessa + 2,889 10 9 
PIE wes danisnesnannnneentiimeiven - 2,881 0 9 
RO AI 6 on starsnneaaniintinn cabanas . 2,887 0 9 
Scrivener & White ..............000 2,767 0 0 
Roberts (accepted) .............0004 2,655 0 0 





For erecting villa residence, at Lower Sydenham 
r. A. Rowland. Mr. E, Badger, architect? ®* 


GCHOT, PECAMOUD vcssawsciunsinsvicdisaumns< £721 0 06 

MORIN acccighiv'unfun 0's lon ahaneneamins-ciieenanan 710 0 0 
SOMNEOUN s casieccsccaniscccqcosacsucesbuniaiin 685 0 0 
NOS cecceriposesisonuanieniccecaeaseres 645 0 0 
MROONONE. 5, Vencuncraccciaxiaeioanmi@iiacas 644 0 0 
1 en ecesuageaiates Gauoeunicieeed 639 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 114 and 115, Bunhil. 
row, and 5 and 6, Lamb’s-buildings, in the rear :-— 











Scrivenor & White ....cc.ccccccevese £4,398 0 9 
BIO: Be PIGBOC ccs vesinacnsiccenessesen 4,040 0 0 
Manley & Rogers.....0......secseeeee 3,881 0 0 
MMMM cc tsackersisasacessiwineousccussses 3,878 0 0 
OOM oa cdex cs scincnptacisesdiedanssicnceus 3,785 0 0 
West S MOtEe (oc iseunsiagetenvennson 3,779 0 0 
MUNN ops gos cscanG amet at daues 2,973 0 0 
YS SOONG eee ene 2,692 0 0 
WRUNG = sas sons scecsccwn ccusantnctveate 2,345 0 0 
For the erection of a villa on Kirtley Cliff, South 
Lowestoft, for Mr. Robert Ware. Mr. W. Oldham 
Chambers, architect :— 
AX (QCCOPIOR) 6 c0s.cceesrsseesscvvereed £880 0 0 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Magnesium (a dozen correspondents, in of our notice, 





ask who are the parties prepariug the magnesium wire, We must 
leave these parties, however, to make themselves known).-J, F.- 
EK. V.—C. G.— W. H.—J. H. (the form of expression is not unusual).— 
Mons. C. F.— J. M. W. (sent). — W. L. — P. P. P. (an accident is not 
likely ; but the arrangement should be looked to).—H. T. E.—8.8, T. 
—H. T, 0.—G. J. B.—M. C.—M. P.—Mr, E. — B. & B.— Messrs, HH, 
&J.JI.—J. F. F.—J. T. L.-J. C.—k. W.— B. W. — H.C-E. EA 
G, T, (next week).—R. B. (ditto).— Messrs. 8, & E.—M, & O-E.J.1- 
@.—C, G.—S. H.—G., L. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givin‘ 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


Note.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CoriEs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m, 
Thursday. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-powér 
and improved machinery for clock-making, 4 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment 1 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 4, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


a, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








FINE ART CATALOGUE. stot 
Preyaring for early issue, and will be forwarded on receipt 


two stamps. 
ATALOGUE of a CHOICE COLLET. 
“ION of BOOKS on the FINE ARTS, comprising a 
Prints, Iliustrated Bovks, Picture Galeries, Lives of ving o> on 
tecture; Arms and Armour, Antiquities, Bivle Cuts, © ro 
Costumes, Emblems, Desigus for Cyphers, Dance of Death, Pitto- 
Gardens, Gems, Portraits, Sculpture, Vases, Views, Nha gy vo me 
resques, dcuts, and Speci of the Art of Writing, 
aud Prints. ‘ 
‘On Sale at the extremely low prices affixed, by w. 
T. & W. BOONE, 29, New Bond-strect, London, "+ 








PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. rice 
On January 2, 1865, will be pubiished, Part I. in crown MAC ‘AU- 
EOPLE’S EDITION of LORD Mach 
LAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Uniform ned 
People’s Euition of Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ont Four Patt, 
ENGLAND. an be — Monthly, and cowpleted in 
rice One Shilling exch. 
» London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row- 
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<——— 
Reduced from 42. to 200. the few remaining copies of 
ORMAN SHAW’S ARCHITECTURAL 


ETCHES from the CONTINENT. A series of Views and 


iN its = France, Italy, and Germany, 100 plates, folio, half 
oroeeo, Bilt — Reduced from 42. to 22s 


NESFIELD’S SPECIMENS of MEDILAVAL 
out (TURE, from Sketches made in France and Italy. 100 
we folio, half morocco, gilt edges. 
plates, “juced from 218. to 6s, Cloth, elegant. Post free 6s. 6d. 
DRESSER’S ART of DECORATIVE DE- 
900 Llustrations and Many Chromo-lithograpvhic Plates. 
SON, ree orders, payable at Holborn Office, to BRADLEY THOMAS 
Post ORD, 62, High Holborn, London, W.C. B. T. B. begs to say 
ee above are the entire remainder of these valuable works, 


In 2 vols. imperial 4to. half-morocco, 41. 43. 
j\ 
HE ENGINEER and MACHINIST'S 
T ASSISTANT ; being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations 
Steam Eogines, Spinning Machives, Machines for Grinding Tools, 
¢ taken from Machines of the most approved construction at pre- 
& operation; with Descriptions and Practical Essays on the 


tio and Application of the Steam Engine, and on various 





=> 

Construc 
ts of Machinery. 

Mn: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row and all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. imperial 4to. half-morocco, 42s. 


HE ENGINEER and MACHINISTS 


DRAWING-BOOK : a Complete Course of Instruction for the 
Practical Engineer ; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections Eccen- 
tric Carves, the various Forms of Gearing, Reciprocating Machinery, 
Sketehing aud Drawing from the Machine, Projection of shadows, 
fating, Colouring, and Perspective. Illustrated by numerous En- 
ravings on Wood and Steel. 
iondon: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 





In 2 vols. imperia! 4to. half-morocco, 40. 15s. 
AILWAY MACHINERY : a Treatise on 


the Mechanical Enigneering of Railways, embracing the Prin- 
ciples and Construction of Rolling and Fixed Plan6, in all Depart- 
nents, llustrated by a Series of Piates on a large scale, and by 
numerous Epgravings on Wood. 
By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, C.E. 
Jmion: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 





In 1 vol. imperial] 4to. half-morocco, 35s. 
RECENT PRACTICE in the LOCOMO- 


TIVE ENGINE; comprising the latest English Improvements, 
jada Treatise on the Locomotive Engines of the United States. Llus- 
trated by a Series of Plates and numerous Wood Engraviags. 

By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK and ZERAH COLBURN, 
Civil Kvgineers. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Patenoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols. imperial 4to. half-morocco, 42. 


AILWAY LOCOMOTIVES: their Pro- 


gress, Mechanical Construction, and Performance, with the 
recent Practice in England and America ; being a Combination of all 
that relates to the Locomotive in the two previous works. Ilus- 
trated by an extensive Series of Piates, and numerous Engravings on 
Wood. By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, C.K. 
london: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





12mo. cloth, 5a. 6d. 


HE MECHANIO’S CALCULATOR ; 


comprehending Principles, Rules, and Tabies, in the various 
Departments of Math ti Mechanics ; useful to Millwrights, 
Engineers, and Artisans ia general. 14th Mdition, corrected and 


greatly enlarged, 
By WILLIAM GRIER, C.E. 
london: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


12mo. cloth, 9s. 
HE MECHANIC’s DICTIONARY ; 


being a complete Note-book of Techni’al Terms, Rules, and 
Tables, useful in the Mechanical Arts. Iliustrated by Engravings of 
Machiaery, and nearly 200 Cuis aud Diagrams on Wood, 
By WILLIAM GRIER, C.E. 
london: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 








n 1 vol. super-royal, 4to. half-morocco, 583. 


HE CARPENTER and JOINERS 


i ASSISTANT; being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selec- 
tion, Preparation, and Strength of Materials, and the Mechanical 
Principles o° Framing, with their Applications in Carpentry, 
Joinery, and Hand Railing; also, a Course of Instruction in Prac- 
tial Geometry, Geometrical Liues, Drawing, Projection, and Per- 
spective, and an Illustrated G.ossary of Terms used in Architecture 
and oe By JAMES NEWLANDS. Illustrated by an exten- 
tive Series of Plates, and many hundred Engravings on Wood. 

“We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Jvinery which at all 
approaches this in merit.”— Mechanic's Magazine, 

london: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





Foolscap, 8vo, bound, 7s. 6d. 


EDDIE'S PRACTICAL MEASURER: 


a Series of Tables for facilitating the Calculations required in 
all the Building Trades. New edition, greatly improved and enlarged. 
london : BLACK1E & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and all Buoksellers. 





FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
). . 4 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
: DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies induced the Author to 
imptove and enlarge the work. It comprises 730 Services, each 
including & Hymn, Prayer, Poriion of Scripture, and approvriate 
th ions, being one fur the Mo:ni g and Evening of every day in 
"ne year, Also an Appendix, contaiuing Prayers for Particular Occa- 
Sons, One vol. royal 4to. 26 Engravings, 28s. cloth gilt. 
Also in calf and morocco bindings, 

London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, City-:oad and Ivy-lane. 
eines 





Just published, in ryal 32mo. roan, price 5s 


5s. 
HANDBOOK for ARCHITECTURAL 
SURVEYORS, and Others engaged in BUILDING. 
By JOHN THOMAS HORST, C.E. 
Female weet CONTENTS : 
ep useful in designing Builders’ Work. __ 
€s of the Weights of Materials used in Building. 
— randa connected with Builders’ Work. 
itec‘ural Mensuration. 
Y, tsof Labour, 
galuation of Property. 
Sealey of the Practice in Dilapidations. 
le of Professional Charges for Architects and Surveyors, with 
Tables and Memoranda. 
London: E. & F. N, SPON, 
tapi « 16, Bucklersbury. 


New Edition, price 4s. bocnd in cloth, 


1) » 
[Axton S PRICE BOOK for 1865, for 
SURVEY CHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
Dew and RS, &. (established 1816), containing, with a variety of 
vations metal matter, more than 50,000 Prices, embracing a)l the 
Ree Bull — connected with the operations of the Architect, Enxi- 

a ene Contractor, and Surveyor ; together with 10,000 useful 
tions a “ut Memoranda relating to the same. Also full Deserip- 
Peotland arious Stones for Building from the Quarries of Eugland, 
, 2 Wales, Instructions for estimating and Contracting. 
Columns “A and Sketches of Cast and Wrouht Iron Girders, 
Whole caret = METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, &c. &. The 

SIMPKI ly revised and corrected :o this date. 

N, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
And al) Booksellers in Town and Country. 


PR0PcsED RAILWAYS in LONDON 


of PROPOgES MILES ROUND.—Pre: aring for Publication, a MAP 


SED RalLW 
x AYS and MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVE- 
Sees seprnited at the Private Bil Office, November 30, 1864, for 
Sanctioned the the Raileays in Op-ration, Constructing, and 
pod, rice, in Sheer, 25 6d. ; Muunted, in Case, 4:. 6d. 
on: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. ; 
and all Booksellers, 








Just published, in demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price 2a. 6d. 


TREATISE on SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
A THEIR CURE and PREVENTION. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. Author of ‘‘ The Economical Use 
of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke in Domestic Fire-places,.” 
London : ROBERT HARDWIUKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





In post 8vo. with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


EMORIALS of the late F. O. FINCH, 
Member of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, with 
Selections from his Writings. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








RAWFORD.— If — CRAWFORD, Car- 

_/) penter, who was in October and November last WORKING 

for Messrs. W. HARRISON & SON, 133, Upper Thames-street, will send 
his present Address to them, he wil! confer a favour. 


h R. MARDON, ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST. Perspectives, Competi- 
tion, and other DRAWINGS prepared.—Address, Bedford Chambers, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OMPETITION and ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rouga sketches or otherwise. 
Tracings made and Drawings Copied, &c.—Address, G. 43, Bedford- 
row, 


ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL, and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by the Adveatiser, from rough Sketches or 
otherwise, 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, 8S. 


HN GINEERING, SURVEYING, ARCHI- 
-4 TECTURE, &c.—PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in Civil 
Engineering. Surveying, Levelling, Plan Drawing, Measuring, 
Estimating, &c. in a Course of Office and Field Work, on moderate 
terms, including the use of the instruments, &c.— For Terms, &c. 
apply at the Offices of Messrs. HYDE, SMITH. & LEWIS, Civil Engi- 
neers, Surveyors, Architects, &c. 24, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
N.B. DAY and FVENING Instruction given in Architectural Draw- 
ing, Colouring, Taking out Quantities, &c. &c. 


ARTNERSHIP.— The Advertiser, a 


Builder and Government Contractor, is desirous of meeting 
witha PARTNER. He must be a gentleman who has a thorough 
knowledge of the business, and can command capital, and would not 
object to keeping the books.—For particulars, apply to W. & J. R. 
HUNTER, 30. Moorgate-street, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A fully-qualified 


ARCHITEOT wishes, for a short time, with a view to Partner- 
ship, to enter the Office of a Gentle nan of good Practice in London ; 
or of one who desires to retire partially or altogetherin a few yesrs. 
A fair premium would be paid,—Address, R. 8S. T. 23, Philpot-lane 
E.C. care of Housekeeper. 


A N Architect requires a thoroughly-qualified 
ASSISTANT —Address, with terms and full particulars, to 
A. B. L. Office of ** The Builder.” 


AX Architect requires an ASSISTANT, 


who thoroughly understands measuring up work and taking 
out quantities. He must also be a neat draughtsman and good 
a*couutant.—Address, stating terms, &c. to C. M. A. Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


LERK WANTED, to ASSIST in 


J ESTIMATES, MEASUKEMENT of MATERIALS, TAKE 
MEN’S TIME, and the usual routine of a Builder's Office. Hours, 
6 tid 5°30.—Apply. by letter only, stating salary required, and full 
particulars, to Messrs, COX & SON, Carving Works, Belvidere-road, 


Lambeth, 8. 
OOD STAINED GLASS GLAZIERS 


AW WANTED, at WARD & HUGHES, 67, Frith-street, Soho- 
sgvare, W. None need apply but those who are competent. 


ITHOGRAPHIC DRAUGHTSMAN.— 


_4 WANTED. a first-class LITHOGRAPHIC ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, who can work in ink. — Apply, P. E. I. 166, 
Fieet-street, E.C. 


URVEYORS CLERK WANTED, for 


permanent service, one thoroughly competent to square dimen- 
sions, abstr-ct, and bill work with great corre:tness.—Address, 
stating age and where last employed, C. Office of “‘ The Builder,” 


TO CLERKS AND BOOKKEEPERS, 


7 e 
ANTED, in a Contractor’s Office, in 
| London, a person who is competent to KEEP a SET of BOOKS 

by DOUBLE ENTRY. Must be a good penman and correspondent.— 
Apply by letter, giving references (not testimonials), to P. M. H. 24, 
Islip-street, Kentish Town-road, London, N.W. 


ANTED, a respectable Youth or young 

Man to ATTEND in a SHOP, Assi-t at Books, and make 

himself generally useful. One havivug a knowledge of the brass manu- 

facturing business preferred. Must have good reference.— Address, 
per letter, to A. B. Mr. Young’s, 240, Upper-street, Islington, 


ANTED, TWO good JOINERS. Must 


be sober and industrious. Constant work and 7 days per week. 
A HANDY MAN (Labourer, married) also Wanted, to reside on the 
Premises, collect the rents, and make himself urefui on the Estate, 
near London.—Address; J. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 


















































TO STONEMASONS. 
ANTED, a good and steady WORKMAN. 
Constant Empluyment.— Apply, by letter only, stating where 
last empl-yed, to A. B. care of Mr, Peve:all, Minerva Library, Wal- 
worth-road, 8. 


ANTED, a CLERK, to MANAGE the 

BOOKS, and TAKE CHARGE of a BUILDER’S OFFICE, in 

an establishment in the suburbs of Loudon, Govd references indis- 

peusable.—Address, by letter only, stating terms, A. B. 2, Dorling- 
place, Harleyford-road, Vauxhall. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
+ 

ANTED, an ASSISTANT, competent 
to DESIGN and CONDUCT the ERECTION of BUILD- 
INGS of various characters. The situation is likely to be permanent, 
aud none necd apply who will not be cont:nt at a fair salary, and in 
the pesition of an Assistant.— By letter, to A. B. stating the extent of 
experience and the amount of salary required, at Mr. VACHER’S, 29, 

Parliament-street, Westminster. 


ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN, a 
Joiner by trade preferred. Must be an experienced person, 
thoroughly acquainted with all the branches. It is requested none 
others wiil apply. Wages 27. 2s. per week.— Address, H. 8. care of Mr. 
Harker, Albiou-terrace, Albion-road, Dalston. 


ANTED by the Advertiser, aged 21 

(a Builder’s son), EMPLOYMENT as an }MPROVER to the 

JOINERY, in a good shop. London preferred.—Addre«s, A. B. Post- 
ia ffice, Pershore, Worcestershire. 


AJ ANTED, by a Young Man, Carpenter 
and Joiner, an ENGAGEMENT to go abroad or in the 
country.—T. C. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRAINER and MARBLER, by Piecework.—Address, 
A. I. 53, Charrington-street, Oakiey-square, N.W. 

















TO NOBLEMEN, LANDED PROPRIETORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a SITUATION as MANAGER of a Brick a..d Tile Manufac- 

tory. Good references.—Ad dress, prepaid, 8. W. Post-office, Yetmin- 
ster, near Sherborne, Dorset, 


TO ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, ; 
ANTED, by a young Man, who is 
a neat and accurate draughtsman, and a good colourist, a 
SITUATION with an ENGINEER or MACHINIST. He is well up, 
also, in mechanical and building detai's. Excellent references, 
Salary expected 25s. per week fur a commencement. London pre- 
ferred.—Address, B. B. Box 22, Post-office, Chester. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a compe- 

tent Person, as MANAGING FUREMAN, or as CLERK of 
WORKS. The Advertiser has been for many years accustomed to 
large works, and is now finishing up his job. Testimonivls will be 
given from present master, by applying, first, to H. W. 7, Whitfield- 
street, Paul-street, Finsbury. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


RS 
WANTED, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, 
a RE ENGAGEMENT to TAKE CHARGE of a JOB. Good 
reference can be given,—Address, C. H. 21, Juhn-street, Albany-road, 
Old Kent-road. 


V ANTED, by a Builder (Mason by trade), 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN, TIME-KEEPER, or on a 
WHARF.— Address, A. B. 64, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


ANTED, by the’ Advertiser, who has 

served his time with a Civil Engineer, a SITUATION as 

ASSISTANT or RESIDENT. Is an accurate surveyor aud leveller, 

and has had considerable experience in drainage, with seme know- 

ledye of water-worke. No objection to go abioad.—Aidress, A, B, 
7, Gibson-street, Hyde-road, Manchester. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a thorough 
PLUMBER; also can do Jobbing, Gas-fitting, Painting, 
Glazing, &:.—-Address, PLUMBER, 35, George-street, Grosvenor- 
square, 























TO BUILDERS, PLUMBEKS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
THREE-BRANCH HAND. A good Grainer, &c.—Address, 
E. A. 2, Hemingford-road, Islington. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 


WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 


PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JvB. Town or country.— 
Address, J. V. 38, Dartmouth-street, Westminster. 


JANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN or Clerk of Works. 

Good reference.—Address, J. B. No. 14, St. John’s-road, New Town, 
Deptford. 











TO ARCHITECTS, 


HE Advertiser is open to a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as ASSISTANT. Fully under-tands the preparing of 

detail and general drawings, colouri'g, &c. Go references,— 
Address, A. D. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE REN- 

DERED, in Preparing Working, Detail, and Competition 

Drawings, by an Assistant well versed in Gothic architecture.—Apply 
to E. L. 40, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


O BUILDERS.—WANTED, to place a 

respectable and well-educated YOUTH, jas an 1N-DOOR APPREN- 
TICE. A moderate premium will be giveu. No objection to the 
ce untry.—All communications to be addressed to Mr. PREEDY, 42 
and 43, Nelson-terrace, Stoke Newington. 


TO ARCHITECTS. a 
- aN 

GENTLEMAN, of Eight years’ expe- 

rience in the profession, and well up in both styles, will be 
happy to communicate with an Architect in London or Manchester 
who may reqnire an ASSISTANT at the commencement of the new 
year.—Address, ARCHITECT, cure of Mr. Archibald, Stationer, 
Whitefriargate, Hull. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


A PRACTICAL PLUMBER is in want of 


JOB. Good reference from his present employer.—Addresa, 
DAVIES, Piumber, Maror-place, Hornsey, N. 


A COMPETENT DRAUGHTSMAN and 


good Colourist desires a Temporary ENGAGEMENT,— Address, 
B, Y. Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 




















FRET GLAZIERS. 


TO 

ANTED, an experienced Person, who has 

been engaged in good Glass Painting Works, to Under- 

take the SUPERVISION of LEAD GLAZING for a firm extenxively 

engaged, Liberal wages to a steady and intelligent man.—Address, 
ALPHA, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 
~ 
ANTED, a first-class DESIGNER and 
DRAUGHTSMAN. One acquainted with hotel construction 
pref-rred.— Address, D, F. Office of “The Builder,” with terms, age, 
references, &c. 





TO CLAY SEWER-PIPE MAKERS, 
- ° ° 
ANTED, a FOREMAN experienced in 
PIPE MAKING. Satisfactory testimonials as to ability and 
character are required.—Apply to JOHN NEW‘10N & CO. Honduras 
Wharf, 80, Bankside, Southwark. 
SMITH WANTED. 


WANTED, a good SMITH as STOVE 





and RANGEFITTER. Also a good TIN PLATE WORKER, 
and for General Repairs.—Apply te GEORGE GILBERT, Ironmonger, 
High-st rect, Tunbridge Wells. 








TO ARCHITECTS. | 
GENTLEMAN is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a London Office. Can make perspective 
and working drawings. Is a good quick draughtsman and colourist, 
&c, Excellent references.—Address, Mr. OGiLVY, Office of “The 
Builder.” 


A® ARCHITECT wishes to make a Per- 


manent ENGAGEMENT witn a thoroughly qualified Archi- 
Z. Thomson & Baxter, 40, Prineess- 





tectural Assistant.—Addreas, A. 
street, Manchester. 


FIRST-RATE SURVEYOR, Leveller, 


dto railway work, is open to an 
Messrs. Goodhall & Diusdale, 9, 





aud Draug 
ENGAGEMENT, — Address, M. Z. 
Paucras-iane, E.C. 





THOROUGHLY practical ASSISTANT 


is now DISENGAGED. is a first-rate draughtsman, and 
well up in details and construction, writi: g specifications, taking off 
quantities, &c. Has also had experience in the layiug eut and 
management of Estates. Terms moderate.—Addiess, F. W. Pi 
office, 240, Gray’s-inn- 
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N efficient BUILDER’S CLERK, of great 

practical experience in measuring up works, estimating, making 
out accounts, and the general duties of a Builder’s and Coutractor’s 
office, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Ref ble.—Address, 
G. 8. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


A GENERAL ASSISTANT requires an 








- ENGAGEMENT. First-class references.—Addrese, ALPHA, 
Deacon’s News Room, Leadevhall-street, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires an 


GAGEMENT.—Address, P. C. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GASFITTERS, 


YOUNG MAN is in WANT of a 

SITUATION as IMPROVER to the PLUMBING. Is perfectly 

competent in gasfitting, painting, and glazing. Wages not so much 
an object.—Address, A. B. C. 8, Southampton-street, Pentonville, N, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


YOUNG MAN desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Isa neat writer; can trace, 
colour drawings, and square dimensions, Salary moderate.—Address, 
A. B. 147, Marylebone-road, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS’ FACTORS. 


GENTLEMAN, of established connexion 

with the Building Trade in the South-western District, wishes 
to EXTEND bis COMMISSIONS. —Address, ALPHA, 83, High-.street, 
8t. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c, 


al 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and ESTI- 
MATOR, who is a fair draughtsman, and has had the superin- 
tendence of large jobs, with eighteen years’ experience ia the 
routine of both Architects’ and Builders’ business, seeks EMPLOY- 
MENT in town or suburbs on very moderate terms.—Address, E. J. F 
Post-office, Sydenham, 8,E. 





EN- 

















PARPAULIN S, MARQUEES, &. 
for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS, 


H. PIGGOTT & SONS, 


59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturers, by appointment, 
to Her Majesty’s Honourable Buard of Ordnance. 





UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONKS. 


CARY & PRIER, 


DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD. N. 


ARQUET FLOORING. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
JACKSON & GRAHAM 


Are the sole Agents in England for the superior PARQU ET FLOOR- 
INGS manufactured by ANTON BEMBE, of MAYENCE& COLOGNE, 
for which a prize medal was awarded in the International Exhibition 
of 1862.— Books of designs sent free by post. No charge for tuking 
plaus and giving estimates. 

33, 34, 35, 37, and 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OLID PARQUET FLOORS.— 


AKROWSMITH’S PATENTED. 


‘i The speciality consists 
' in being “SOLID 
’ INCH THICK ;” each 
4 separate piece grooved 
and tongued together, 
and keyed at back 
(not veneered). Re- 
duced in price from 
} 9d. per foot. Inter- 
laced Oak, 1s.3d. Wal- 
nut and other Woods, 
from 1s. 6d. As bor- 
ders to Carpets; for 
4 Halle, Libraries, Bil- 
liard and Reception 
Rooms, Altar Floors, 
g&e. (Warmer than 
<j stone). 
SHOW ROOMS—80, 
NEW BOND ST. W 
Reference to nume- 
reus Works as exe- 
cuted during the last 
ten years, for the 
eminent architects, 
Messrs, W. Burn, D. Brandon, P. C. Hardw ck, A. Salvin, Sydney 
Smirke, G. G. Scott, and others, 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
7 ‘ AJ 
IT GRAVEL, BALLAST, and SAND, 
may be had at VERY LOW RATES at Argyll Hvuuse, Argyll- 
street, Regent-circus, Oxford-street. 
GRAVEL, as it riser, 1s. per cube yard, 
BALLAST, screened, 1s. 6d. » 
PiT SAND, finely screened, 3s. ,, 
For a LIMITED TIME ONLY, to hurry on the works. Contraccors 
and others guaranteeing to takea large regular quantity dealt with 
on still more liberal terms. 
Apply to the CLERK of the WORKS, on the Premises, back 
entrance in Marlbro’-mews, Great Marlbro’-atreet ; or by lotter to 
G. A. HAIG & CO. 134, Fenchurch-street, City, E.C. 


ANTED, TWO FLIGHTS of STRONG 


SECOND-HAND STAIRS, about 10 or 12 feet high.— Address, 
by letter, A. B. 13, Union-street, Hanover-:quare, W. 


USTIN, SEELEY, & CO. 
371 - 375, EUSTON- ROAD, 


Near the Regent’s Park, 

Manufacturers of FOUNTAINS, FLOWER VASES (to 10 feet 
diameter), SUN-DIALS, BASKETS, BAPTISMAL FONTS, STA1U+8, 
and small Figures, BALUsTRADING, GARDEN-SEATS, ORNA- 
MENTS for GATE-PIERS and CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


ANTED, OLD GOTHIC SASH 


PARTITIONING and STAINED GLAS3. — Any peson 
having any of the above to dispose of, can send particuiars and 
price to Mr. SAMUEL PARR, Architect and Surveyor, 26, Bishopsgate- 
street Within. 


MPORTANT to CABINET-MAKERS.— 


The Advertiser, having purchased a quantity of AUSTRALIAN 
HARD and FANCY WOODs, wishes to DISPOSE OF them to some 
one in the above line, as a bargxin.—Fer particulars, apply to Mr. 
8, WHIPP, Sun Inn, Mason-street, Westminster-roa?, 


O BUILDERS. — WANTED, STAIR- 


CASE WORK, or some responsible SITUATION, by a per- 
severing Young Man. Would not object to a good job at tre bench: 
Town preferred. Or to do a good staircase in the country. Good 
reference.—Address, J. N. Garibaldi, Ware-street, Kingsland-road. 


HOW CASES, COUNTERS, and DESKS. 


Shops, Offices, Libraries, Banks, and Refreshment Rooms 
FITTED UP with cheap and despatch in town and country.— 
DAVIES, Shop Fitter, 2a, Market-place, Great Portland-street, W. 
Kstimates fo: warded. 
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IRE in GRESHAM - STREET, London, 

E.C.—Messrs, THOMAS TAPLING & CO. Carpet Warehouse 

men, &c, will, until further notice, carry on their BUSINESS in the 

premises, all communicating, at 444, Gresham-street, and 74, Alder- 
manbury, opposite those of Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, & Beall. 


ILLIAM MULLER, Artists’ Colourman, 
62, High Holborn, London. 
Drawing Paper, Tracing Paper, Colours in Oil or Water, Drawing 
Instr uments. 
Lay Figures for Sale or Hire. 


J ae ARCHBUTT & SONS, 


201, Westminster-bridge-road, Lambeth, near Astiey’s Theatre. 














Revised List of Prices for present season :—Best 10-inch Dumpy 
Level, with solid centre, complete, 8. 10s.; ditto with compass, 
91. 93.3; 14-inch ditto, 102. 103. and 112. 1lls.; with Burleigh’s 
improved rotary adjustment and diaphragm, ll. 1s, extra. Theodo- 
lites equally low. An inspection will prove their instruroetits can- 
not be surpassed in quality, accuracy, or price. Illustrated vatalogues 
post free. N.B.—Levels and Theodolites on hire. Established 1796. 


HEELS.—KING’S CROSS PATENT 


WHEEL COMPANY (Limited).— Carriage, Omnibus, Waggon, 
Cart, and Road Wheels of every description made of the best mate- 
rials and workmanship, on the shortest notice, for home use or 
exportation. Price lsts free on appiication.—Offices, Pancras-road, 
King’s Cross, London, N.W. near the Great Northern Railway- 
station. CHAS. SAUNDERSON, Chairman, 
London, November, 1864. 


ENT’S TURRET CLOCKS.—tThe atten- 


tion of Public Bodies, Gentlemen, and others, is respectfully 
requested to the Improvements made in the Construction of CLOCK, 
suitable for STABLES, CHURCHES, and other Large Buildings, by 
the late E. J. DENT and F. DENT, Clock and Chronometer Makers to 
the Queen and Prince Consort, and Makers of the GREAT CLOCK 
for the HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, &c. Turret Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, adjusted for variations of temperature, to work 
the hands of dials of any size, from 1 foot to 30 feet diameter, 

E. DENT & CO, 61, STRAND (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; and 
34and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 


URRET CLOCKS.—FOR SALE, One to 


go Eight Days, and strike the hours, including al recent im- 
provements, suitable for a Gentlemsn’s stable. Also Two Clocks, in 
perfect going order, suitable. for a church.—Apply to J. FAIRER, 
‘rurret Clock Maker tothe Queen, 188, St. George-street East, London, 
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HE AUCTION MART COMPANY 
hich th Liability of each abareholds ; bn companies Act, 1882, by 
whic of eac 4 » 
his fe ahwog ° . ; ° ; er is limited to the amount of 
Capital 75,0002. in 3,000 shares of 25%, each, De 
application, and 42, on allotment. ; Poslt 11. per share on 


rectors, 
Daniel Norton (Messrs. Norton, Hoggart, & T. 
street, E.C. we chr if . rist), 62, Old Broad. 
Wie Sra bre el 2 Orr 
eric! nock ( . Chinnock, Galsw, & Chi 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, S.W. orthy, & Chinnock), 
Frank G. Debenh (Messrs. 


——s 





& Tewson), 80, Cheapside, 


Cc. 

Robert C. Driver (Messrs. Driver & Co.), 4, Whitehall, 8.w. 

John Oakley (Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley), 10 Wate yt 
place, Pall-mall, 8.W. sind: piadals ei . ae 

George Trist essrs. Norton, Hoggart, t} 
street, E.C. f I, 62, Old Broad. 

With power to add to their number. 

Solicitors— Kingsford & Dorman, 23, Essex-street, Strand, W. Cc. 
Bankers—London and County Banking Company, 21, Lombani. 
street, E.C. 
Auditors— Quilter, Ball, & Co. Moorgate-street, E.C, 
Architect—G, Somers Clarke, 20, Cockspur-street, 8, W, 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Henry J. Dowden. 
Temporary Offices—62, Old Broad-street, E.0, 
PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of erecting in the City of 
London a Public Auction Mart for the sale of landed estates ang 
other property, now absolutely necessary in consequence of the late 
Auction Mart recently situate in Bartholomew-lane, City, havin, 
been converted to other purposes and the insufficient accommodation 
afforded to the public elsewhere. 

The Directors have secured on favourable terms an extensive free. 
hold site in Tokenhouse-yard, next to the offices of the General Credit 
Company, having a frontage of upwards of 100 feet. The site is ad. 
mirably adapted to the requirements of the undertaking, not only 
from its central position, being close to the Bank of England, the 
Royal Exchange, the Stock Exchange, and the principal banking 
houses and establishments connected with the Money Market, but 
from the great advantage it pos-esses in being free from the noise ang 
disturbance of a leading thoroughfare. 

The Directors propose to erect on the site of the existing houses, a 
handsome and subs'antial builcing, containing on the ground and 
first floors several large and smaller Sale Rooms, with a spacious 
Entrance Saloon on the ground-floor, on the second and third floors 
which are to be approached by a sepsrate entrance and staircase 
numerous rooms and other accommodation, which can either be used, 
as Sale Rooms, or for arbitrations, or let for offices. The basement 
will contain suitable refresh t dation and additional 
cellarage or offices to be also let off. 

It is proposed to keep a Classified Register of the prices of property 
sold at the Auction Mart, on the principle of the present Estate Ex- 
change, to which Shareholders will have access on payment ofa small 
fee, thus affording a useful reference for the purpose of valuations 
and otherwise. 

The revenue of the Company will consist :—First, of rents to be re- 
ceived from the auctioneers for the use of the Sale Rooms, the 
demand for which is continually increasing. Secondly, from rent to 
be received in respect of the Refreshment Department ; and thirdly, 
from rents to be received for the Offices, Arbitration Rooms, Cellars, 
&c, from which sources the Directors confidently expect a most satis- 
factory dividend will be realized. 

The Directors are desirous that the undertaking should be sup- 
ported by their professional brethren, and applications for Shares 
from auctioneers both in London and the country will therefore re 
ceive a preterence in the allotment. 

The undertaking originates with the Directors. There will be no 
o ; 








GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS, 


FROM Ip. PER FOOT. 


AT GEO. REES’S, 
57, DRURY LANE, near the Theatre. 


GIL'TT BORDERING FOR ROOMS. 
Every description of 
BORDERING sare ON STOCK, 


At 57, DRURY LANE, near the Theatre. 
ESTABLISHED 1800, 


GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS 
MADE TO ANY DESIGN, 
At the Lowest Prices, 


At GEO. REES’S, 57, DRURY LANE. 
GIL'’ BORDERING FOR ROOMS. 


Every description of 
REGILDING DONE FOR THE TRADE, 
AT GEO. REES’S, 
57, DRURY LANE, near the Theatre. 


GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Every description of GILT and FANCY 


WOOD MOULDING KEPT ON STOCK, 
Art GEO. REES’S, 
57, DRURY LANE, near the Theatre. 


GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS. 


A Great Assortment Kept on Stock 
At GEO. REES’S, 57, DRURY LANE. 


GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS. 
COUNTRY BUILDERS and ARCHITECTS 
promptly attended to 


At GEO. REES’S, 57, DRURY LANE, 
Near the Theatre. 


GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS, 


of every description, Kept on Stock, 
A beautiful Collection of 
FRAMED PRINTS ON STOCK, 
At GEO. REES’S, 
34, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 


GILT BORDERING FOR ROOMS. 
BOARD OF PATTERNS 
Sent to any part of the Kingdom for 12 Stamps, 


By GEO. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 
34, St. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
































HE NATIONAL BOILER INSURANCE 


COMPANY (Limited). 
Curer Orricrs—145, CHKEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Braxcu Orrick—22, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

Tables of Rates for Insuring Statiouary and Marine Steam Boilers 
can be had on application at the Offices of tue Company. 

A reduction of 10 per cent. will be made off all Premiums in cases 
where the Company’s Patent Fusible Safety Plug is used. 

By order of the Board, 
J. W. DANIELL, Secretary. 





pr money” paid to any one either directly or indirectly, 
aud the preliminary expenses will be confined to such as are a- 
tually necessary to be incurred. 

The Articles of A jation can be i ted at the Offices of the 
Solicitors to the Company. 

The Shareholders will incur no liability beyond the amount of 
Shares allotted to them. Applications for Shares must be made upon 
the annexed Form. Each applicant will be required t» pay to the 
Bankers of the Company 1/. per Share on the number of Shares 
applied for ; and upon allotment, te make a further payment of 4/. 
per Share on the Shares allotted to him. The remaining Calls will 
be made at such times and for such sums as the requirements of the 
Compauy demand. 

If no allotment be made the deposits will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be had of 
the Solicitors ; or of the Secretary, at the Temporary Offices, 62, Old 
Browd-street, E.C. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE— 


THE BONUS YEAR. 

THREE-FIFTHS of the Protits of the Company are periodically 
distributed as « Bonus to parties insuring, who have thus from time 
to time received from the Society sums amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly 440,000. 

A FURTHER BONUS of 52,0272. has been declared in respect of 
Premiums paid prior to Michaelmas, 1863, and will be paid by deduc- 
tion from the current Premium, on the renewal of existing Insurances. 


EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS REDUCED BY THIS BONUS. 


























remium 
No. of Policy. | Sum Insured. Prec smn ae P 
£ £. & &¢ 
441,411 92.540 222 4 4 12019 2 
450,156 12,000 63 0 0 35 0 0 
484,173 6,800 3514 0 1916 8 
504,975 5,000 710 0 | 464 





THE KATES OF PREMIUM ARE IN NO CASE HIGHGE than 
those charged by the other principal offices giviag no Bonus to their 
Insurers, 

No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the Insurance ¢x- 
ceeds 3001. or for Insurances transferred frou other Offices. . 

The Business of the Company exceeds Seventy Millions, and, — 
to the liberality with which its engagements have been performed, 
is rapidly iucreasing. The duty paid to Government for the year 
1863 was 84,1520, 11s. 9d.; the amount insured on Farming Stock was 
10,203,2720, ‘ 

The Norwich Union Fire Office is the LARGEST OFFICE making 
a return to its Insurers, ia 

For Prospectuses, apply to the Society’s Offices, 29, Fleet-street, 
E.C. ; and Surrey-street, Norwich, 


ICTORIA MARBLE WORKS, 
38, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, adjoining the Victoria 
Railway Station, and at Commercial-road, Pimlico, London, 


OHN WREN 
PENED 
Begs to inform Architects, Sculptors, Buitders, &c. he has 0 
the above extensive Premises with commodious SHOW-ROOMS, et 
stocked with CHIMNEY-PIECES of the most modern designs 
superior workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices. ted 
N.B.—Estimates given. —_ and foreign orders execu 
with p pt and p 


AWN PORTLAND SLAB.— STEWARDS 

. Portland Stone Merchants, Isle of Portland, 
| A Werte Grosvenor-road, Pimlicd—For List of Prices, apply 
to W. H. HOLLAND, 20, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico. 


EBPENTIIN S 
large size and great variety, 
EQUAL TO GRANITE IN DURABILITY; sal 
adapted for TOMBS, COLUMNS, CHIMNEY PIECES, an) 
purposes for which MARBLE and GRANITE are used. 


anufactured by 
THE LIZARD SERPENTINE COMPANY (Limited), Cove, 
Office, 24, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W.; Works, Carleon 


Cornwall. 
Agent for Manchester and Liverpool, T. OAKDEN, 94, King-street. 
(F. MITOoOH ELS; 
e 


MARBLE, STONE, and GRANITE WORKS. 
SHOWROOMS :— Architects, 
No. 166, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.; where me 
Builders, and Merchants wiil aoe ~ nae ont 
CHIMNEYPIECES and MONUMEN n London ; 
Catalogues, and Sheets of Monuments will be forwarded 
on application. 
Estimates will meet with prompt attention. 
MANUFACTORY at WALION STREET. 





















































































































































